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yl  NOTED  W  Oyr AN  EDUCATOR— ^rRS.  ALICE  FREE- 
MAN  PALMER. 

HY  ANNIK  I8AHK1.  WII.MS. 

ri^iiE  M  assacliusetts  State  Hoard  of  Edueation  consists  of  eight 
-L  inend)eis,  l)esides  the  (iovernor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
ex  officio,  'riiis  controlling  body  was  established  fifty  years  ago  to 
care  for  the  edneational  interests  of  the  state.  It  was  one  result  of 
the  revival  under  Horace  Mann,  and  its  s})ecial  duty  now  is  the  care 
of  state  normal  schools,  which  were  instituted  by  it.  The  state 
lM)ard  has  charge  of  the  faculty  and  finances  of  all  state  normal 
scho(ds,  also  of  the  stiite  schools  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dund), 
iKisides  the  art  normal  school  in  Boston.  Not  a  teacher  can  be 
a[)[)ointed  for  these  schools  unless  approved  by  the  hoard.  Its 
supervision  of  <listrict  schools,  where  its  power  is  felt  no  less  than 
in  the  higher  grade  institutions,  is  performe<l  by  five  agents  and  a 
secretary,  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  salaried  by  the  state, 
('ertainly,  if  to  control  the  education  of  the  future  teachers  of  the 
state  is  to  control  the  schools  of  the  state,  this  lM)dy  of  men  and 
women  is  doing  an  important  work  for  the  educational  interests 
of  Massachusetts. 

But  it  is  of  a  newly-added  member  of  the  hoard,  not  of  the  whole 
Inxly,  that  this  paper  treats.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  of  Cambridge,  ex-President  of  Wellesley  College,  who 
was  ap[)ointed  last  fall  to  succeed  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scndder. 

Alice  E.  Freeman  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  where  she 
lived  until  she  was  sixteen.  Her  father,  who  is  a  physician,  exer- 
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<.i»ed  a  wise  care  over  liis  .lausliler's  Kiowi.iK'  |.o've.-»  -  for  , 
became  evi.leut  wbeo  she  was  hut  a  child,  that  she  was  dest.ued 
to  he  a  student.  .\t  tl.e  age  of  sixteen  sl.e  was  i,rei,ared  hu'  col¬ 
lege.  and  was  ready,  pl.ysically  as  well  as  mentally,  to  make  the 

tine  record  which  distinguished  her  as  a  collegian. 

Vassal-  was  the  only  woman’s  college  then  in  existence,  but  sev¬ 
eral  western  institutions  of  learning  had  begun  to  admit  gn-ls.  and 
Miss  Freeman  entered  Michigan  rniversity.  at  Ann  Arlsir,  in 
1872.  heavily  conditioned,  and  with  her  reiiutation  as  a  scholar  to 
make.  During  the  lirst  two  years  she  removed  the  conditions 
and  keiit  i.i,  with  her  class.  While  a  .lunior  she  lef  sehoo 
to  teach  from  .lanuary  to  .lune,  liecoining  iireceirtiess  of  a  high 
school  at  Ottawa,  111.,  with  one  hundred  iiiunls  under  her  nuine- 
diate  care.  Here  she  taught  eight  hours  a  d,ay.  Datin,  .lec  , 
Algehra.  (ieometrv,  Knglish  biterature,  and  Botany.  Dining 
vacation  she  made  up  the  studies  lost  by  her  ahselice.  liecaine  a 
senior,  and  graduated  with  her  class  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  hie 
of  the  ten  commencement  honors,  then  awarded  at  Michigan  1  ni- 
versity  for  the  last  time,  was  given  to  hei. 

Miss  Freeman’s  record  at  college  was  a  line  one.  She  was  a 
close  student,  if  also  a  brilliant  one.  and  on  one  occasion  dis  anced 
all  her  class  hy  choosing  two  hard  electives  when  the  rest  d .1  n 
.lare  to  venture  on  more  than  one.  In  order  to  do  tins  a  spcci.i 
la-rmit  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  faculty.  It  was  secured,  and 
ihe  two  studies  successfully  pursued.  ''“I""'! 

injury  to  the  ambitious  young  student.  W  hile  at  tlie  uniwis 
Miss  Freeman  liecame  prolicient  in  I.alin.  (.reek,  l-rench,  (.ei- 
maii.  Italian.  Spanish,  and  Anglo  Saxon.  „  , 

The  year  after  her  graduation  was  spent  in  teaching  the  .s 
sics,  litm-ature.  and  hisb.ry  in  (ieneva  l.ake  Senunary,  a  private 
school  for  girls,  seventy-live  miles  from  Chicago.  _  I  he  folloun  g 
summer  “I'"'*  “  degree. «  hie  i 

she  received  in  that  year.  Finding  that  I’resident  Angcll.  o 
Michigan  University,  wanted  her  for  preceptress  of  a  littnig  school 
in  nit  Saginaw,  she  did  not  return  to  (ieneva  bake  Seimn.iit, 
but  remained  in  the  former  place  two  years,  during  " 
the  re.st  of  the  family  removed  there,  on  account  of  the  fail  g 
health  of  one  of  her  sisters.  Meantime,  while  she  wits  lalioring  in 
one  section  of  the  country  to  lit  students  tor  a  great  college,  an 
opportunity  which  should  lead  to  more  hrilliant  usefulness  «as 
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prepariiijTf  for  her,  in  connection  with  a  great  college,  in  another 
place. 

Wellesley  (\»llege,  situated  in  the  village  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
was  built  in  1875,  and  l>egan  life  with  magniticent  grounds,  build¬ 
ings,  and  equipments.  Its  tirst  president  was  Miss  Ada  Howard, 
who  has  always  l)een  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  greatest  respect. 
During  her  presidency,  in  1879,  Mi.ss  Freeman  wiis  chosen  to 
fill  the  chair  of  history.  Previous  to  this  she  had  been  repeatedly 
asked  to  teach  mathematics  at  Wellesley,  but  had  refused,  as  her 
tastes  inclined  her  to  literature,  history,  and  the  classics.  Being 
an  enthusiast  about  the  higher  education  of  woman,  she  accepted 
the  new  j)osition.  The  field  offered  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
earnest  work,  for  the  college  was  young,  and  the  equal  culture  of 
women  and  men  was  yet  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  Miss  Free¬ 
man  brought  to  the  position  such  fine  scholarship  and  such  win¬ 
ning  social  (lualities,  that  the  students  valued  highly  her  instruc¬ 
tion  and  influence.  She  had  the  broad  mind  which  is  e.ssential  to 
the  real  teacher  of  history.  She  took  large  views  of  life,  and  her 
knowledge  of  people,  as  well  as  her  pedagogical  and  scholarly 
attiiinments  made  her  a  rare  instructor. 

In  October,  1881,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Durant,  the  founder  of  Welles¬ 
ley  College,  died.  This  event  caused  Miss  Howard,  whose  health 
was  never  good,  to  break  down  completely,  and  Miss  Freeman 
was  elected  vice-president,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  president, 
who  was  given  a  year's  leave  of  al)sence.  The  next  year  she 
became  })resident  in  Miss  Howard’s  place. 

Miss  Freeman  was  es[>ecially  gifted  for  such  a  position.  She 
possessed  executive  ability,  judgment,  and  tact,  and,  added  to 
these,  the  power  of  winning  the  love  and  respect  of  the  students 
under  her  care.  She  assumed  the  enormous  burden  of  work  with 
seemingly  little  difliculty,  and  bore  it  easily  and  ably.  She 
obtiiined,  moreover,  great  influence  over  the  college  girls,  and 
in  more  than  a  few  cases,  was  one  of  the  chief  inspirations  in  a 
young  woman’s  life.  In  1883,  one  year  after  her  election  to  the 
presidency  of  Wellesley,  Michigan  University  conferred  upon  her 
the  degree  of  Ph.  1).,  and  Columbia  College  in  1887,  added 
Litt.  1). 

Miss  Freeman’s  term  of  service  at  the  college  closed  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1887.  In  January,  1888,  she  was  married  to  Professor  George 
Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard  Ihiiversity,  since  which  time  they 
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Iiave  spent  more  tlian  a  year  abroad.  When  her  resignation  was 
accepted,  tlie  jnesidency  of  Wellesley  was  at  once  offered  to  Miss 
Helen  A.  Shafer,  [nofessor  of  mathematics  there,  and  she  now 
holds  that  position.  No  other  person  was  considered  for  the  place, 
though  erroneous  statements  have  named  several.  Mrs.  Palmer 
retains  her  interest  in  the  college,  and  is  active  in  work  for  its 
welfare,  l)eing  now  a  memlxir  of  its  hoard  of  trustees. 

This  new  member  of  the  State  Ihfaid  of  Education  is  eminently 
fitted,  in  every  way,  for  her  position.  Having  l)t*en  instructor, 
inofessor,  and  president,  in  the  highest  schools,  she  thereby  knows 
l)etter  the  needs  of  tlie  lowest.  Her  educational  career  has  made 
her  not  merely  a  theorist,  hut  a  practical  worker  in  school  affairs, 
and  wlien  to  this  is  added  her  judgment,  tact,  and  enthusiasm,  and 
her  knowledge  of  educational  methods  abroad  —  for  she  has  l)t‘en 
an  extensive  traveler  —  the  wisdom  of  her  choice  as  a  inemlKU’  of 
the  hoard  is  evident. 


MISS  LYDIA  B.  MA.VX. 

“A  TUTE  WOMAN,  —  STUON(;,  ITItE,  PATIENT." 

HY  MAHY  .1.  CAl'KON. 

At  a  time  when  the  national  jiulse  was  throbbing  with  the 
excitement  of  political  contest,  over 

“Th<*  written  scrolls  a  Itreatli  may  tloat”; 
when  grave  and  multij)lied  problems  emphasized  as  never  before, 
that 

“  The  crowning  fact, 

'I'he  kingliest  act 

Of  Freedom  is  a  freeman's  vote," — 

and  side  by  side  with  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  many  a  wife,  sister, 
daughter  grasped  eagerly  the  “written  scroll,” — some  as  a  long- 
coveted  “  right,”  some  in  conscientious  defence  of  our  educational 
bulwarks,  others  as  a  duty  which  a  short-sighted  zeal  had  con¬ 
verted  from  a  possible  good  into  a  necessary  evil,  —  then  it  was, 
that  two,  slender,  wasted  hands  Yvere  folded  alx)ve  a  pulseless 
breast,  and  a  lifeless  form  was  laid  tenderly  away  under  the  clover- 
sprinkled  turf  of  a  country  church-yard. 

What  matters  it  ?  The  hands,  in  all  their  half-century  of  service 
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had  never  wielded  the  ‘■‘’kingly  vote,”  and  the  sweet,  womanly 
life  had,  almost  a  score  of  years  Ijefore,  slipped,  unheeded  by  the 
world,  from  its  ranks  of  busy  toilers. 

“  Useless, — stranded,”  —  so  she  had  spoken  of  herself  in  those 
later  years,  sweetly  unconscious  of  the  cheery  light  ever  shining 
steadily  from  out  the  Chamber  of  Peace.  “  Idle  and  helpless,” 
the  spent  hands  and  tired  feet,  —  but  ah  I  how  niany  other  ami 
younger  hands  were  still  doing  her  bidding  ;  how  swiftly  scores  of 
feet  were  hastening  on  in  ways  whither  she  had  guided  them  ;  and 
how,  through  lips,  whose  earliest  utterance  it  had  lieen  hers  to 
fashion,  she  was  still  speaking  I 

Not  for  her  sake  do  we  i)en  this  late  memorial.  Her  faithful 
ministr>'  is  twice  written;  u[)on  living  human  hands,  and  in  God's 
Book  of  liemembrance.  Gur  purpose  is  rather  that  we,  her  fel¬ 
low  workers,  may  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

And  first,  contrast  our  modern  schoolrooms,  multiplying  equi^)- 
ments,  graded  classes  and  elabi)rated  systems,  with  the  experience 
of  the  pioneer  in  the  honorable  vocation  of  teacher;  for  such  was 
our  friend.  Miss  L^’dia  B.  Mann. 

A  sister  of  the  late  Horace  .Mann,  she  shared  his  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  when  the  loved  mother  no  longer 
Jieeded  her  tender  ministrations,  she  entered  at  once  upon  her 
lifehmg  .service  to  the  young.  For  years  she  labored  in  the  “dis¬ 
trict  school,”  meeting  ami  overcoming  ditliculties  and  discourage¬ 
ments  undreamed  of  by  the  modern  teacher.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  ladies  considered  conq)etent  to  take  charge  of  a  winter  school, 
— a  master's  authority  and  muscle  having  been  deemed  indispen¬ 
sable  for  that  “  reign  of  terroi  .”  With  a  patience  born  of  her  pur¬ 
pose  to  uplift  and  }mrify ;  with  an  unselfishne.ss  that  never  “‘■sought 
her  own”  ;  an  humility  that  desired  neither  praise  nor  promotion  ; 
and  a  “  zeal  according  to  knowledge,”  she  won  the  love  and  respect 
of  her  pupils  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
latter  were  men  and  women  grown.  Her  aim,  like  that  of  Arnold, 
was  to  make  of  them  ““  living  epistles,  known  and  read '’  through 
succeeding  generations ;  aye,  and  more ;  she  wrought  not  for 
time  only,  but  for  eternity. 

Year  after  year  she  toiled,  the  monotoii}*  of  the  ““three  R’s,” 
unrelieved  b}'  the  later  innovations  of  music,  drawing,  and  gym¬ 
nastics,  but  seasoned  nowand  then  with  the  spice — and  worm¬ 
wood, —  of  ““  boarding  around.”  Then  came  a  call  to  service  still 
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more  humble,  in  the  world’s  opinion,  that  of  teacher  in  a  charit¬ 
able  institution  for  colored  children,  established  in  Providence, 
H.  I.,  and  known  as  “The  Shelter.”  Here  again,  for  many  years, 
she  gave  of  her  best  work  to  the  little,  dark-skinned  waifs,  with 
small  compensation  save  as  she  read  on  each  dusky  brow  “  Inas¬ 
much  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least.”  One  of  her  as.sociates  writes  : 
“  We  can  think  of  the  Shelter  only  as  })ermeated  with  her  sunny, 
loving  presence ;  teachers,  no  less  than  the  children,  felt  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  her  very  glance  and  tone,  and  the  wonderful  iiiHuence 
she  wielded  so  unconsciously.” 

“  I  rememl)er,”  adds  a  niece,  “  of  visiting  lier  tliere  when  a 
child,  and  how  astonislied  I  was  to  see  the  little  black  children 
climb  upon  her  knee  and  caress  her ;  and  how,  when  she  met  them 
on  the  street,  they  always  claimed  a  kiss.” 

This  unshrinking,  untiring  love,  which  followed  the  pupil  to 
his  lowly  home  and  into  his  future  life,  giving  to  ea(*h  a  feeling 
that  somebody  cared  for  liim,  individually,  is  the  secret  of  a  true 
teacher's  success,  and  adds  to  all  other  teaching  a  revelation  of 
the  Father’s  care  for  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  his  creatures. 
As  long  as  she  lived.  Miss  Mann  received  letters  from  these 
](upils,  full  of  grateful  recollections  of  all  she  was  to  their  igno¬ 
rant.  unloved  childhood. 

A  school  for  colored  children  in  Wasliington.  founded  b}'  Miss 
Miner,  was  her  next  field  of  labor.  Miss  Miner  leaviim  it  in  her 
charge,  while  she,  herself,  sought  a  much  needed  rest.  It  was  of 
this  time,  s})ent  among  entire  strangers,  a  relative  writes,  “  I 
recall  aunty  telling  of  eating  alone,  and  of  standing  lier  brotlier 
Horace’s  picture  opposite,  for  companionsliip.’’ 

That,  to  her  strong  love  of  home,  was  added  a  true  genius  for 
home-making,  the  cheeiy,  home-y  atmosphere  of  her  own  little 
sanctum,  wherever  her  tent  was  j»itched.  gave  evidence ;  while 
her  lady-like  ways,  her  punctiliousness  in  regard  to  the  i)r()})rieties 
of  life,  and  the  keen  wit  and  delightful  humor  flashing  out  in  the 
most  unexpected  times  and  places,  made  her  ever  a  most  welcome 
and  enjoyable  guest.  Not  tlie  least  of  her  daily  saciifices  must 
have  been  the  frecjuent  necessity  of  fitting  herself  to  some  uncon¬ 
genial  domestic  circle,  or  sitting  apart,  lonely  but  never  forlorn, 
among  her  IxKiks,  pictures,  and  memories. 

Dr.  Vincent,  in  the  lecture  from  which  my  title  is  (pioted,  [lays 
this  charming  tribute  to  true  womanhood,  wherever  found : — 
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“  Not  all  women  are  to  be  wives  or  mothers.  And  yet  these  childless  women 
are  often  the  best  of  mothers,  —  mothers  to  other  people's  children,  mothers  to 
mothers  who,  themselves,  have  nee»l  of  mothers.  And  this  mother-spirit  in  a 
woman,  whether  she  be  single  or  married,  is  her  glory;  the  mother-spirit 
which  delights  in  home-life,  the  care  of  children,  in  the  blessed  ministry  of  the 
nursery,  in  the  jcsthetic  devices  by  which  home,  from  attic  to  cellar,  is  made  a 
place  of  neatness  and  beauty,  and  in  the  intellectual  and  spititual  life  of  the 
parlor,  by  which  all  breadth  and  purity  and  eft'ectiveness  are  promoted.  I 
honor  old  maids.  I  know  one,  ....  her  step  was  quiet:  her  voice 
w’as  low  and  sweet,  the  light  of  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  was  like  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  the  wrinkles  in  her  dear  old  face  were  lines  of  beauty.” 

A  truer  pen-portrait  of  our  friend.  Miss  Mann,  eoukl  not  be 
drawn.  Always  caring  for  others,  site  had  a  great  dread  of  being 
in  any  way  a  care  or  burden  herself.  On  one  occasion,  while  still 
able  to  visit  her  friends,  but  so  feeble  they  feared  to  have  her  go 
about  l)y  herself,  assistance  Inniig  olTered  down  a  flight  of  steps, 
she  laughingly  remarked :  ”  Everybody  is  in  league  to  make  me 
out  a  helpless  old  htdy.  To  [)rove  the  contrary,  I  insisted  upon 
walking  out  alone,  last  week,  d'o  be  sure,  I  fell  down,  but  I  had 
a  rhjht  to."  Which  remark  was  the  strongest  one  savoring 

of  “  woman’s  rights,”  the  writer  ever  heard  her  utter.  True,  she 
had  her  own  staunch  opinions,  and  thioughout  her  fourscore 
years  and  ten,  was  interested  in,  and  kept  herself  thoroughly 
acMjuaijited  with  the  lea<ling  (piestions  of  the  day.  And  her 
“rights”  were  inheient,  world-tvide.,  God-;fiven.  Hut  the  only 
larger  j)rivilege  she  coveted,  was  the  making  of  still  more  happi¬ 
ness  for  others,  shown  in  a  characteristic  remark  often  repeated : 
“If  I  had  such  an  one’s  money,  I  would  make  the  desert  blossom 
as  the  rose.” 

In  the  pleasant  home,  where  she  was  made  welcome  and  most 
tenderly  cared  for,  during  her  last  years,  she  j)assed  her  ninetieth 
birthday,  —  the  body  giadually  weakening,  but  her  mind  clear, 
and  strong,  and  youthful  as  evej-,  till  the  long-looked-for  release 
WcUS  granted,  and,  “awaking  in  Ilis  likeness,’’  after  which  she  had 
striven  so  faithfully,  she  was  “satisiied.” 

The  last  time  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  visit  her,  on  retir¬ 
ing  for  the  night,  a  plain  vase,  holding  ap{)arcntly  a  few  green 
leaves,  attracted  a  mere  passing  glance.  Hut  what  a  vision  of 
loveliness  greeted  our  waking  eyes  1  A  shimmer  of  pale  pink, 
deep  blue,  i)urple,  rose-color  and  white,  each  unfolding  blossom 
reflecting  the  oioi'hIhi/  iffor//  without, — one  of  the  dainty  surprises 
she  was  constantly  planning  for  those  she  loved. 
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Typical  was  it  of  her  own  life.  Unnoticed,  hidden  away  in 
humblest  walks  and  lowliest  service,  as  were  the  buds  in  plain 
green  leaves,  but  gathered  in  due  time  by  the  Master,  to  blossom 
into  the  grand,  sweet,  heavenly  glory  of  an  eternal  morning. 

Dear  fellow  teacher,  does  the  daily  task  seem  common,  trivial, 
and  insignificant  ? — the  ruts  of  dull  routine  too  often  narrowing 
into  the  single  pathway  of  loveless,  life-long  duty  ?  Remember  : 
out  of  this  solitary  by-path,  may  lead  myriads  of  other  paths, 
through  which  your  influence,  —  like  hers, — shall  make  the  world 
gladder,  stronger,  purer ;  and,  more  blessed  still,  the  end  of  each 
be  “an  entrance  ministered  ....  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom”  —  the  joy  and  glory  and  ennvn  “of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.” 


A  rEAR'S  /PROGRESS  EOR  COLLEGE  \VO.\/EN. 

nV  KMMA  ATKINSON  AI.MV, 

rpiIKHK  is  so  much  activity  of  thought  and  examination  of  edu. 
-A-  cational  issues  today  that  one  must  liave  a  hundred  pairs 
of  eyes  to  see  it  all,  and  one  must  lx*  a  modei  n  Biiareus  to  cli}) 
all  the  items  eaught  by  printers’  ink.  It  would  be  enough  to  occu¬ 
py  one’s  hope  and  attention  to  study  a  single  movement,  that 
in  (xermany  looking  to  the  higher  education  of  women  there.  It 
is  a  little  stir  to  give  the  privileges  and  ennobling  of  larger  educa¬ 
tional  op[)ortunities  where  there  lias  been  a  comjiarative  dearth 
of  them  for  women,  except  in  the  case  of  sjiecially  favored  ones, 
few  in  numlier. 

An  association  for  the  jmrpose  of  securing  advanced  education 
for  women  was  founded,  just  where  it  ought  to  have  had  its  origin, 
at  Weimar,,  in  18S8.  The  ladies  of  the  association  forwarded 
to  the  Ministers  of  Education  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Prus¬ 
sia  a  petition  asking  for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  universi¬ 
ties  in  these  parts  of  the  empire,  urging  the  [irivilege  of  following 
certain  scientific  courses.  Their  argument  was  that  women  should 
lx*  more  extensively  employeil  in  teaching  girls,  especially  in  teach¬ 
ing  ethical  subjects  and  those  forming  character,  and  that  the 
government  should  provide  schools  where  women  might  receive 
training  adecjuate  to  these  demands.  They  argued  further,  that 
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schools  for  girls  were  organized  on  the  wrong  principle,  and  that 
they  should  aim  to  train  all  the  faculties  of  girls,  to  produce 
womanhood  of  the  highest  and  conn)lete  type,  just  as  the  present 
system  of  education  for  men  aims  to  [)roduce  manhood  of  the  ideal 
kind. 

The  paper  frankly  admitted  that  women  of  the  kind  desired  do 
not  grow  on  every  wayside  bush,  hut  that  they  must  he  trained 
and  thus  provided.  'Fhe  petition  was  marked  by  a  wise  conserva¬ 
tism  that  neither  asked  noi'  favored  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
universities,  but  pleaded  for  the  erection  of  public  colleges  similar 
to  those  for  women  in  England,  viz.,  Girtoii  and  Newnham.  The 
memorial  further  showed  that  women  are  mentally  and  physically 
equal  to  the  severe  course  of  study  asked  for  them,  and  that  they 
will  gain  in  womanliness  by  having  such  a  Course. 

After  eight  months,  Minister  von  (iossler  replied  that  the  evils 
had  been  exaggerated,  that  women  were  already  extensively 
employed  as  teachers,  and  that  the  best  positions  were  open  to 
those  who  would  (pialify  themselves  for  them  ;  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  already  making  generous  provision  for  the  training 
of  women  in  the  seminaries  attached  to  girls’  schools. 

The  idea  that  women  should  teach  religion  was  preposterous 
in  that  it  seemed  to  deny  the  usefulness  of  the  contirmation 
instruction,  which,  as  now  given  by  men,  is  a  “most  blessed  insti¬ 
tution.” 

The  se[»arati<>n  of  the  women  who  went  to  college  would  end 
in  their  estrangement  from  family  life.  Finally  —  and  the  tinally 
is  a  little  idiomatic  when  logically  considered  —  many  poor  but 
respectable  young  women,  now  finding  employment  suited  to  their 
abilities  in  the  girls’  schools,  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  proi)osed  course,  and  would  be  thus  driven  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  teaching. 

riie  petition  has  accomplished  nothing  directly.  As  soon  as  the 
attitude  of  the  ministry  was  known  the  document  was  })igeon- 
holed  by  the  Prussian  House  of  Kejjiesentatives.  The  indirect 
l)enefit,  however,  can  hardl}*  be  estimated.  The  public  i)ress  has 
taken  up  the  cause  and  is  eagerly  discussing  it  pro  and  con. 
Influential  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  airing  the  arguments 
of  the  petitioners  and  are  enq)hasizing  them  to  the  })eople.  The 
weakness  of  Minister  von  (ro.ssler's  argument  has  furnished  the 
target  for  so  many  arrows  of  wit  that  the  air  is  full  of  their  whir 
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and  whiz.  The  conscience  of  the  Prussian  gfovernment  is  so 
pricked  by  this  that  it  has  lately  sent  an  envoy  to  IJtvfland  to 
inquire  into  the  methodic  and  irorkini/x  of  the  Eniflirh  rollei/ex  for 
women. 

oreover,  a  higher  course  of  instruction  for  women  who  are 
to  teach  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Victoria 
Lyceum  at  Berlin.  The  ideal  and  method  of  this  course  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  universities,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  Lyceum  will  develop  into  a  university  for  women.  'I'he 
courses  are  to  l)e  systematic  and  obligatory,  to  extend  over  three 
years,  to  combine  lectures  with  seminary  work,  and  to  terminate 
in  a  state  examination  with  a  <li[)loma  for  those  who  pass, 

Another  movement  is  the  Kealkurse  fiir  Frauen,  just  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  Berlin,  which  aims  to  give  women  advanced  instruction 
in  Mathematics,  Physics,  ('hemistiy.  Political  Economy,  and  (Jer- 
man,  the  instruction  being  such  as  will  make  women  more  inde¬ 
pendent  in  their  relations  to  modern  life. 

Parallel  with  all  tliis  is  the  decision  of  the  Prussian  ministry 
in  regard  to  women  teachers.  In  l^^TO  when  men  were  scarce, 
liecause  the  war  needed  so  many  of  them,  women  were  tried 
as  teachers.  Now  it  is  decreed  that  wherever  a  female  teacher’s 
place  l)ecomes  vacant  it  cannot  be  tilled  by  a  man,  as  was  pro})osed 
by  a  provincial  government,  but  must  be  tilled  by  a  woman,  'bhis 
is  an  entering  wedge  in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  and  every 
one  is  watching  eagerly  for  the  outcome. 

The  whole  position  is  better  understood  wheji  one  realizes  that 
the  girls  of  (lermany  enter  school  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 
and  are  graduated  at  tifteeii  or  sixteen.  “The  last  years  are 
devoted  to  a  fnrions  cramming  protjcss,  and  at  nineteen  their  edu¬ 
cation  is  merely  a  reminiscence.’’  The  ambitious  and  talented 
young  women  are  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  study,  because  tliey 
have  no  opportunity  at  home. 

After  all  the  longing  eyes  that  able  and  appreciative  women 
have  cast  at  the  opportunities  for  learning  in  (iermany,  is  it  any 
wonder  tliat  movements  like  that  of  the  Weimar  Association  are 
awaited  with  breathless  interest?  (iermany  does  things  so  well 
and  thoroughly  that  the  imagination  o’erleaps  itself  in  picturing 
the  tinal  resnlts  of  fiermany’s  awakening  to  her  obligations  to 
women  and  to  the  state  in  this  matter. 


In  France,  as  one  lias  keenly  noted. 


the  greatest 
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was  the  number  of  women  taking  part  in  the  educational  congress 
in  session  during  the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  marked  influence 
their  words  and  i)resence  had  upon  the  men  taking  part  in  the 
debates.  Several  of  the  educational  monographs  publislied  .by 
tlie  Congre.ss  were  by  French  women.  Is  it  out  of  j)lace  to  add 
that  there  were  many  women  delegates  present  from  places  of 
higher  learning  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Norway,  Russia, 
Italy,  England,  and  America  ? 

The  Parisians  were  startled  a  short  time  ago  by  the  application 
of  a  girl  in  Brussels  who  had  taken  her  degree  in  law,  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bar.  The  court  denied  the  privilege,  but  a  larger 
court,  that  of  public  opinion,  was  in  symi)athy  with  her. 

Kecently  also.  Mademoiselle  Schultze  read  a  thesis  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  graduation  at  the  Medical  School  of  Paris,  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  by  women.  A  brilliant  student,  her  able  thesis 
was  listened  to  by  a  crowded  audience,  and  she  has  won  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  public. 

In  1889  there  were  twenty-live  lyceums  in  France  open  to 
women,  and  nearly  a  hundred  secondary  schools  of  high  standard 
are  now  opened  to  them. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden  nothing  further  has  been  done,  except 
the  founding  of  line  technical  schools  for  women. 

In  Norway  the  government  has  taken  the  initiative  in  establish¬ 
ing  Normil  training  schools  where  women  shall  have  instruction 
e(jual  to  making  them  teachers  of  schools  that  })repare  for  and 
lead  to  the  universities.  The  need  of  higher  grades  of  schools 
for  women  is  recognized,  government  funds  are  to  be  used,  and 
the  schools  are  to  Ik,*  under  government  auspices.  One  may  read 
l)etween  the  lines  the  full  story  of  such  a  measure. 

The  Spanish  universities  are  now  open  to  women,  and  they  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  —  in  small  numl)ers  — 
especially  to  study  medicine.  At  the  Educational  ('ongress  in 
Paris  al)ove  alluded  to,  the  most  zealous  and  eloquent  advocate 
of  the  best  educational  opportunities  for  women  was  a  Spaniard. 

All  the  Italian  universities,  seventeen  in  number,  have  l)een 
opened  to  women.  Moreover,  Italy  is  training  her  women  to  Ite 
teachers.  'I'liat  the  number  of  those  who  are  fitting  themselves 
to  be  good  teachers,  traine<l  teachers,  is  iticreasing  may  1k3  seen 
from  the  fact  that  at  Florence  last  year  there  were  IT’J  of  them; 
this  year  there  are  21»>.  Italy  seems  to  be  most  liberal  in  her  atti- 
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tilde  to  the  higher  edueatioii  of  women,  though  ii  visit  to  C'astle 
(iardeii  would  not  be  a  eonvineing  arguinent  of  the  same. 

Switzerland  has  long  been  conscious  of  her  educational  obli¬ 
gations  to  women.  In  1S8T-88,  there  were  lOT  women  in  her 
line  universities;  now  there  are  1U7,  —  ninety-four  of  them  taking 
the  philosophical  courses.  Switzerland  is  the  refuge  of  all  the 
aspiring  young  women  of  (Jermany,  who  go  thither  to  get  what 
their  N'aterland  has  denied  them,  d'he  Russian  government,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Czar,  forbids  its  women  to  carry  on  the  line  of 
study  pursued  in  the  Swiss  uidversities. 

The  brave  little  white-robed  Ramabai  has  opened  her  school  in 
India,  and  Miss  Hamlin  has  gone  from  this  country  to  assist  her. 
Ramabai  has  spoken  in  many  of  the  temples  of  India  where  woman 
has  never  spoken  liefore.  liombay  has  sent  to  Oxford  a  Rarsee 
lady,  Cornelia  Sarabji,  to  read  for  honors  in  English  Literature. 
She  is  already  an  A.  B.  of  the  university  of  Bombay,  and  has  for 
some  time  held  the  position  of  English  lecturer  at  the  ('ollege 
of  Ahmedabad,  lecturing  to  male  students  in  the  tirst  three  years 
of  the  college  course.  Another  Indian  lady.  Miss  Bonnerji,  is  at 
(lirton,  and  has  lately  olitained  a  tirst  class  in  the  “  little  go," 
or  ])revious  examination.  Ruhmabai,  another  Indian  lady,  is  in 
England  to  enter  the  Women's  .Medical  ('ollege.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state  here  that  at  Bombay  a  sorosis  has  lately  been  formed 
whose  objects  are  to  train  women  to  work  in  organized  bodies  ; 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  its  members  to  love  study  ;  to  estalv 
lish  a  means  of  direct  communication  between  the  literary  women 
of  India,  England,  and  America;  and  to  study  the  lives  and  deeds 
of  the  women  of  the  past  and  present,  who  have  aided  in  elevating 
woman  to  her  place  in  the  world.  .Maria  .Mitchell  was  the  subject 
of  the  study  of  the  last  meeting. 

Japan,  live  years  ago,  sent  out  .Miss  Kin  Kato  to  study  at  the 
Normal  school  at  Salem  and  at  Wellesley  College.  She  returned 
to  her  country  this  year  to  begin  the  work  of  higher  education  for 
the  women  of  .Ia})an.  Va.ssar  ('ollege  and  our  other  })rominent 
colleges  for  women  already  number  Japanese  women  among  their 
alumna*. 

All  the  universities  of  .Australia  are  open  to  men  and  women 
alike  under  the  same  conditions,  ('anada  gives  ecjual  advantages 
to  men  and  women  in  .Acadia  ('ollege,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia; 
(Queen’s  ('ollege,  Kingston;  Dalhousie  ('ollege,  Halifax;  .Mctrill 
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University,  Montreal :  New  Itrnnswiek  I'niversity  ;  and  in  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  'rrinity  ('ollege  and  St.  Hilda's,  Toronto.  In 
Ireland,  medical  classes  for  women  were  opened  in  (Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Belfast.  'File  fact  that  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  University  are  o{)en  to  women  and  that  medical  degrees  are 
given  to  women  hy  the  Boyal  Uiuversity  of  Ireland,  must  have 
influenced  the  Medical  College  of  Queen’s,  for  they  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  admit  women.  Lnglaud  herself  has  inaugurated  noth¬ 
ing  additional  for  women,  having  done  generously  already. 

F(»r  our  own  countiy  nothing  has  seemed  brighter  than  the 
opening  of  Columhia's  Annex,  Barnard  C'ollege.  The  connection 
l)etween  ('olumhia  and  Barnard  was  oflicially  recognized  March, 
188U.  Barnard  College  has  no  endowment.  Peo[)le  have  pledged 
a  definite  sum  yearly  for  four  years,  so  that  its  future  is  secure 
for  that  time.  It  has  powerful  friends  who  will  see  the  experi¬ 
ment  through,  and  thei’e  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  A  woman’s 
university  club  room  has  l)(*en  opened  in  Barnard  C'ollege.  There 
are  twenty  students  at  Barnard,  fourteen  freshmen  and  six  special 
students  in  botany,  d'lie  well-e(pii[)ped  botanical  laboratory  is  in 
charge  of  Emily  L.  Cregory,  Ph.  I).,  made  Fellow  in  Biology  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

(’olumbian  University  of  Mhishington,  I).  ('.,  has  admitted 
women  this  year  to  all  the  classes  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 
Th«  Kentucky  University  this  year  admitted  women  for  the  first 
time  and  twenty  young  women  tiled  into  its  corridors. 

The  Woman’s  (’ollege  of  Baltimore  celebrated  its  fii-st  anni¬ 
versary  recently  by  opening  the  Bennett  Memorial  Hall  for  physi¬ 
cal  culture.  This  is  the  only  one  of  our  new  colleges  —  or  old 
ones  —  that  makes  physical  training  obligatory.  The  department 
is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Alice  T.  Hall,  a  graduate  of  Welles¬ 
ley,  and  of  medical  schools  of  America  and  of  Europe.  She  is 
assisted  by  a  Swedish  lady.  Miss  Wallin,  specially  trained  for  the 
work.  The  college  has  the  finest  ec^uipment  of  any  institution  in 
America  for  developing  the  physical  strength  of  women. 

Miss  Mary  (rarrett's  new  college  building  in  Baltimore  is  al)out 
completed.  Miss  (larrett  gives  the  building,  costing  *2.50,000. 
The  school  is  conducted  after  the  standard  of  Bryn  ]\Iawr  College. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  large  gymnasium. 

The  Vassar  (lymnasium,  for  which  funds  have  been  collecting 
the  past  six  years,  was  erected  during  the  summer,  and  though 
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not  fully  eijuipped  as  yet,  is  in  working  order  for  [)artial  exercise. 
Besides  Doctor  Sargent's  ap[)aratus  there  is  a  large  swiniining 
tank,  together  with  needle  haths  and  all  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  dressing  after  exercise,  a  large  tennis  space  for  several 
courts,  a  lx)wling  alley,  and  a  hall  for  dramatic  entertainments. 
The  total  expense,  nearly  !3!:id,000,  was  largely  met  hy  the  graduates. 

All  have  hoped  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  would  l)e 
o})ened  to  women  ere  this.  The  present  situation  is  as  follows  : 
The  School  of  Biology  has  avowedly  been  open  to  women  since 
its  organization,  and  it  has  l)een  tacitly  understood  that  all  post¬ 
graduate  courses  in  the  University  were  available  to  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  men.  At  present  a  woman  is  taking  a  eourse 
in  j)Ost-graduate  (ireek.  To  such  courses  as  women  are  admitted, 
their  admission  is  on  the  same  terms  as  for  men,  and  the  further 
j)ursuit  of  their  line  of  work  is  under  the  same  conditions  as  apply 
to  men.  A  large  piece  of  property  in  West  Philadelphia  has  lx*en 
given  for  the  higher  education  of  women  at  the  university,  and  a 
committee  of  the  trustees  has  l)een  appointetl  to  perfect  a  plan  for 
the  extension  of  its  courses  to  women  and  in  general  to  determine  in 
what  way  the  luovisions  of  the  gift  can  lx*  most  advantageously 
carried  out.  This  committee  has  held  a  conference  with  the  fore¬ 
most  women  educators  of  Philadelphia,  and  upon  the  result  of 
this  and  of  its  own  deliberations  has  presented  a  report  to  tlie 
trustees  which  is  awaiting  action. 

Brown  University  is  disap[)ointing  in  not  admitting  women. 
I)f)ctor  Andrews,  president  of  Brown  University,  believes  in  admit¬ 
ting  women,  but  maintains  they  cannot  l)e  accommodated  without 
the  erection  of  a  huilding  for  the  use  of  women  students.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  whole  movement  has  made  great  progress  in  educating 
public  sentiment  and  a  favorable  issue  is  hoped  for  soon. 

“  The  bill  before  the  Legislature  to  admit  white  girls  to  the 
University  of  (ieorgia  was  defeated  hy  a  vote  of  17  to  14.  The 
action  of  the  legislators  seems  to  have  been  largely  intluenced 
by  one  of  the  o[)posing  senators  who  had  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  })a.ss  his  life  among  women  who  have  never  progressed  in  this 
instruction  beyond  the  multijdication  tiible  or  long  division.  ‘  Take 
a  logarithm,’  said  he.  ‘Think  of  logarithms  for  a  woman  !  Why, 
I  never  saw  a  woman  in  my  life  tliat  would  hrnk  at  a  logarithm.’ 
This  argument  was  conclusive.  Tlie  bill  asking  for  an  industrial 
school  for  girls,  however,  lias  passed  the  Legislature.” 
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Ottsettiug  this  is  the  declaration  that  Tulaiie  Univei’sity,  New 
Orleans,  will  open  next  year  the  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  the 
woman’s  department  of  Tnlane,  with  its  courses  made  equal 
to  those  for  men.  Mrs.  Newcomb,  who  founded  Newcomb  ('ollege 
as  a  memorial  to  her  daughter,  recently  gave  an  additional  sum 
of  for  its  maintenance. 

The  movement  to  establish  fellowships  for  women  is  noteworthy. 
There  can  be  little  sco[)e  for  original  work  of  college  women  with¬ 
out  fellowships.  At  this  i)oint  in  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  our  country,  the  creation  of  such  fellowships  is  needed  equally 
with  the  founding  of  new  colleges  and  the  opening  of  the  great 
universities  encouraging  [)Ost-graduate  work,  such  as  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Yale,  that  there  may  be  time  and  sup})ort  of  individual 
work  and  special  research.  Two  fellowships  have  l)een  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumme,  tlie  European, 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  (  Jiristine  Ladd  Franklin  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University;  the  Ameiican.  in  charge  of  Miss  A.  R.  Haire  of 
Plan  Claire,  Wisconsin.  There  is  enough  of  the  European  fund, 
#000  j)er  annum,  to  send  out  a  girl  only  every  other  year,  and  the 
American  Fellowshii),  #8o0  per  annum,  is  likewise  in  need  of  fur¬ 
ther  support. 

Mrs.  Elisha  Jcmes  lias  given  to  Micliigan  University  #10,000  for 
the  endowment  of  a  classical  fellowslnp  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
luind,  late  Professor  of  Latin  in  this  L'niversity.  It  is  open  to  all 
who  have  been  graduates  two  years  or  less,  liolding  the  degree 
of  A.  H. 

A  lady  has  presented  to  a  lady  graduate  of  Oberlin,  ’80,  #”>00 
for  one  year  of  study  in  (iermany. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  there  has  been  no  addition  to  colleges 
or  universities  for  women  of  a  chair  of  Pedagogy.  This  is  to  lie 
lamented.  The  whole  siqierstructure  of  education  would  lie  raised 
if  the  women  college  graduates  went  forth  to  their  teaching  with  a 
just  apiireciation  of  the  essential  in  education,  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education,  and  of  the  adjustment  of  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  to  the  growth  of  civilization  and  tlie  needs  of  modern  life. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  whole  harvest  of  educational  thought  and 
ex[)eriment  in  Europe  comparatively  untouched  because  known 
by  so  few  and  translated  by  fewer.  Every  college  graduate  could 
assist  in  making  substantial  contributions  to  the  educational  science 
of  this  country  eitlier  by  translating  or  paraphrasing  the  European 
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works  or  by  recording  the  eminently  brilliant  and  practical  educa¬ 
tional  exj)eriments  and  successes  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  conlidence  in  the  executive  ability 
of  women  of  higher  education,  is  the  creation  of  trusteeships  for 
women.  Barnard  College’s  trustees,  eight  in  number,  are  women. 
Vassar  has  three  women  trustees,  and  Boston  rniversity  has  added 
another  to  its  women  trustees. 

It  is  a  perennial  hope  of  women  to  report  large  endowments 
by  women  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  for  women,  hut  there 
is  a  vast  difference  sometimes  between  hope  and  fact.  True, 
there  have  lM*en  precious  gifts  like  that  of  \’on  Ranke’s  library 
wdiose  estimated  value  is  *r)0,0(M(,  presented  to  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  by  Mrs.  Dr.  John  M.  Reid  of  New  York  ;  or  like  that 
of  the  12,00(1  engravings  in  the  Wolff  collection,  given  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Leavenworth  of  Syracuse,  to  Syracuse  Ibiiversity;  to  the 
same  LTniversity,  Mrs.  .1.  Dorman  Steele  has  given  a  valuable  set  of 
apparatus  for  a  physical  lalK)ratory  ;  and  another  gift  tf)  Syracuse 
is  that  of  a  fine  collection  of  ('hinese  and  Ja[»anese  curios,  donated 
by  Mrs.  Elizalxith  Hill  of  Syracuse.  Still,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
fact  of  large  endowments  to  women’s  colleges  by  troinett.,  is  a  fact 
of  dwai  f  size.  The  whole  question  is  so  recent  that  we  must  work, 
and  in  a  measure  Vait  for  its  development.  There  are  more  than 
a  thousand  meml)ers  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumiue 
scattered  over  our  country.  These,  with  other  educated  women 
are  interesting  the  community  in  the  need  of  more  help  to  educate 
women  on  the  l)est  basis.  As  the  nuinlKU’  of  graduates  increases, 
as  their  work  brings  an  income  to  them,  as  they  pass  to  the  com¬ 
mand  and  influence  of  money,  as  they  enter  the  legal  profession 
and  become  thus  the  advisers  of  women  and  of  men  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  their  wealth,  as  they  enter  business  to  l)ecome  themselves 
its  managers,  they  will  direct  the  chaimels  of  income  to  the  col¬ 
leges  that  flt  for  life  the  u'<nn<‘n  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  United 
States. 


Words  are  the  notes  of  thought,  and  notliing  more. 

Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore  —  they  show 
Where  the  mind  ends,  and  not  how  far  it  has  been. 

Let  every  thought,  too,  soldier-like,  be  stripped 

And  roughly  looked  over.  — P.  J.  Bailey. 
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BY  MARY  l.ANSINO. 

silence  of  ii  thousaml  years  concerning  the  condition  of 
J-  the  High  Caste  Hindu  women  has  been  broken  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  woman  from  the  city  of  I’oona,  in  India.  In  the  autumn 
of  there  came  to  IMiiladelphia  a  little  lady  in  a  blue  cotton 

gown,  called  Mrs.  Anandibai  .loshee.  She  w^as  but  eighteen  years 
old,  though  in  her  land  of  child-marriages,  she  had  been  a  wife  for 
nine  years.  An  intense  desire  to  elevate  her  countrywomen  and 
minister  to  their  physical  needs  in  her  own  [»erson,  caused  her 
to  make  the  superhuman  effort  of  ci’ossing  the  sea  to  “  the  holy 
land  called  America,”  that  she  might  study  medicine  in  one  of  its 
colleges.  It  is  a  great  stej)  for  a  Hindu  woman  to  cross  the  sea, 
and  cut  herself  off'  from  her  people,  and  nothing  but  an  invincible 
faith  in  the  nltimate  accom})lishment  of  the  disenthrallment  of 
Himln  women  could  have  given  her  strength  to  do  it.  She  believed 
that  the  want  of  women  doctors  was  the  cause,  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  women  dying  prematurely.  The  women  are  natu¬ 
rally  more  reserved  than  in  other  countries,  and  most  of  them 
would  rather  die  than  speak  of  their  ailments  to  a  man.  With  this 
single-hearte<l  purpose,  this  high  caste  Hindu  woman  settled 
down  to  work  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  industry  that  was  a  revelation 
to  those  alK)ut  her. 

'I'he  great-hearted  Dean,  Rachel  Rodley,  iHicame  interested 
in  her  at  once,  as  she  listened  to  the  brave,  patriotic  resolve 
that  had  brought  this  gentle,  grave  woman  across  the  seas. 
“I  will  go  to  America,”  she  said,  “as  a  Hindu,  and  come 
back  and  live  among  my  people  as  a  Hindu,”  a  resolve  which 
was  carried  out  to  the  death.  The  Dean  says,  “  She  tried  faithfully, 
this  little  woman  of  eighteen,  to  prosecute  her  studies,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keej)  caste-rules,  and  cook  her  own  food,  but  the 
anthracite  coal  stove  in  her  room  was  a  constant  vexation,  and 
likewise  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  solitude  of  the  individual 
housekee[)ing  was  overwhelming.  In  her  father’s  house  the  con- 
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gregate  system  [)revaile(l,  and  l)eing  a  man  of  means,  the  family 
was  always  large.  Later,  when  under  her  husband’s  care,  he  had 
been  in  the  postal  service,  and  the  dwelling  apartments  were  in 
the  same  building  with  the  post-otlice,  hence,  she  had  never  known 
complete  solitude. 

After  a  trial  of  two  weeks  her  health  declined  to  such  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  that  I  invited  her  to  pay  a  short  visit  in  my  home,  and 
she  never  left  it  again  to  dwell  elsewhere  in  Philadelphia  during 
her  student  residence.  In  the  i)erformance  of  her  college  duties, 
the  dean  adds,  “going  in  and  out,  and  up  ami  down,  always  in  her 
measured,  quiet,  dignified,  patient  w.ay,  she  has  tilled  every  room, 
as  well  as  the  stairways  and  halls,  with  memories  which  now  hal¬ 
low  the  home,  and  must  continue  so  to  do,  throughout  years  to 
come.” 

The  brave  student  completed  her  studies  and  graduated  with 
honor,  in  March,  188<>,  l>eing  the  first  Hindu  woman  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  any  country.  She  was  ap[)ointed, 
early  in  June  to  the  position  of  Physician  in  C'harge  of  the  Female 
Ward  of  the  Albert  Edward  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Kolhapur, 
India,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  October,  to  assume  her  duties 
in  Kolhapur.  She  had  battled  with  every  circumstance,  and 
resolved  to  live  and  work  as  a  Hindu,  for  the  u[)lifting  of  her  sis¬ 
ters,  but  all  in  vain.  After  years  of  exile,  she  found  herself  in  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  only  to  learn  that  she  was  sinking  beneath 
the  wasting  hand  of  illness.  “  I  have  done  all  that  I  could,”  was 
her  i)athetic  message  to  her  American  friends,  as  in  February, 
1887,  four  short  months  after  her  return,  she  passed  away  in  the 
city  of  Poona,  in  her  mother’s  arms,  in  the  house  in  which  she  was 
born.  The  city  was  stirred  jus  never  before,  to  honor  a  woman, 
and  amid  the  pomp  of  lirahmanicjil  funeral  rites,  her  funeral  pile 
was  lighted  from  the  sacred  fire  by  orthodox  Hindu  priests,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  throng  of  sorrowing  Hindus.  The  hopeful 
expectations  of  her  countrywomen  were  dissijjated,  but  who  can 
tell  the  extent  of  her  influence  ?  It  may  be  that  she  has  jicconi- 
plished  more  by  her  death  than  she  could  have  done  by  a  long  life. 

When  her  husband  and  herself  returned  from  a  foreign  land, 
where  they  had  dwelt  with  a  stninge  people,  they  ought,  by  Hindu 
custom,  to  have  l)een  treated  Jis  outcasts  and  their  very  shadows 
shunned.  Instead,  when  it  was  known  that  the  distinguished 
young  Hindu  doctor  luid  reached  her  early  home,  old  jind  young. 
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orthodox  and  unorthodox,  it  is  said,  came  to  pay  friendly  visits 
and  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome.  Even  the  reformers  were 
astounded  when  the  papers  eulogizinj^  her  said,  “  W'e  ought  as 
a  people  to  do  something  that  will  remind  us  of  her  and  bear  wit¬ 
ness  forever  to  her  wondrous  virtues  ;  in  our  opinion,  this  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Anandibai  cannot  Ini  better  discharged  than  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  lady  who  will  be  willing  to  study  medicine,  with  all  the 
pecuniary  aid  necessary.  Thus  may  the  memory  of  the  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  lady  be  perpetuated.” 

To  appreciate  the  strength  of  Doctor  Jpshee’s  desire  to  elevate 
her  countrywomen,  one  must  realize  their  degraded  condition.  A 
son  is  the  most  coveted  of  all  blessings  that  a  Hindu  craves  ;  but 
if  a  daughter  is  born,  the  father  coolly  announces,  that  “  nothing  ” 
is  born  into  his  family,  by  which  expression  it  is  understood  that 
the  child  is  a  girl.  Female  infanticide  is  so  largely  practised  that 
the  census  returns  of  1881  show  that  there  are  fewer  women  than 
men  in  India  by  over  five  millions.  A  familiar  blessing  invoked 
u})on  young  girls  by  the  elders  and  priests,  is,  “  May'st  thou  have 
eight  sons,  and  may  thy  husband  survive  thee  !”  The  earlier  the 
act  of  giving  the  daughter  in  marriage,  the  greater  is  the  merit, 
for  thereby  the  [)arents  are  entitled  to  rich  rewards  in  heaven. 
Eight  years  is  the  minimum,  and  twelve  years  of  age  the  maximum 
marriageable  age  for  a  high  caste  girl.  After  marriage,  she  is  a 
kind  of  imjiersonal  l)cing.  She  can  have  no  merit  or  quality  of 
her  own.  Their  sacred  writings  declare,  that  “  Whatever  l)e  the 
qualities  of  the  man  with  whom  a  woman  is  united  in  lawful  mar¬ 
riage,  such  (jualities  even  she  assumes,  like  a  river  united  with 
the  ocean.”  'I'liere  is  one  redeeming  point,  although  the  woman 
is  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  l)eing,  the  honor  l3estowed  upon  the 
mother  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  great 
commandments  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  is,  “Let  thy  mother  be  to 
thee  like  unto  a  god  I  ”  But  this  has  a  reverse  side,  for  the  .scri[)tures 
further  say,  “Day  and  night,  women  must  be  kej)t  in  subjection 
and  dependence  by  the  males  of  their  families.”  She  is  forbidden 
to  read  the  sacred  scriptures,  or  to  pronounce  a  single  syllable  out 
of  them.  .She  is  never  to  be  trusted,  and  matters  of  importance 
are  never  to  be  committed  to  her.  She  is  the  property  of  her 
husband,  and  is  cla.ssed  with  cows  and  camels. 

But  the  worst  and  most  dreaded  period  of  a  high  caste  woman’s 
life  is  widowhood.  Throughout  India  it  is  regarded  as  the  punish- 
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ment  for  a  horrible  crime,  or,  crimes  committed  in  a  former  existence 
upon  earth.  Self-immolation,  by  the  terrible  custom  called  Suttee, 
has  been  prohibited  by  English  law  since  1844.  Hut  though  widows 
are  not  burned  on  the  funeral  pile,  their  fate  is  scarcely  less  horri¬ 
ble.  They  are  deprived  of  every  ornament,  and  of  all  the  things 
they  love  to  have  about  them.  The  heads  of  all  widows  must  In.* 
shaved  every  fortnight,  and  a  Hindu  woman  thinks  it  worse  than 
death  to  lose  her  beautiful  hair,  (lirls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  who 
hardly  know  the  reason  why  they  are  so  cruelly  deprived  of  every¬ 
thing  they  like,  hide  their  faces  in  dark  corners,  as  if  they  had 
done  something  shameful,  or  criminal.  The  widow  must  wear 
a  single  coarse  garment,  white,  red,  or  brown.  She  must  eat  only 
one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  houi-s.  She  must  never  take  part  in 
family  feasts  or  pleasures.  A  widow  is  called  an  “  inaus[)icious 
thing.”  It  is  unlucky  to  behold  a  widow's  face  l)efore  seeing  any 
other  object  in  the  morning.  A  man  will  j)Ostpone  his  journey 
if  his  path  happens  to  l>e  crossed  by  a  widow  at  the  time  of  his 
departure.  There  is  not  a  day  of  her  life  that  she  is  not  cursed, 
as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  their  l)eloved  friend.  In  short,  her 
life  is  made  as  intolerable  as  possible.  Her  days,  destitute  of 
knowledge  or  hope,  em[)ty  of  all  pleasure,  are  a  perpetual  martyr¬ 
dom. 

The  ignorance  of  the  women  of  India  is  dense.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  popular  belief  among  high  caste  women,  that  it  is  a  shame  for 
a  young  woman  or  girl  to  hold  a  paper  or  l>ook  in  her  hand,  and 
that  their  husbands  will  die  if  they  should  read,  or  hold  a  pen 
in  their  fingers.  The  fear  of  Ijecoming  a  widow  overcomes 
the  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  naturally. 

Doctor  Joshee’s  success  shows  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
education,  and  if  representative  women,  like  AnandilKii,  and  her 
kinswoman,  Kamabjii,  will  fit  themselves  to  teacih  by  j)recept  and 
example  their  fellow-countrywomen,  they  may  l)e  made  the  ecjuals 
of  any  women  in  any  civilized  countries. 


“  OuKaxALiTV  in  writing  has  had  its  day.  Nobody  but  a 
quack  will  strain  for  it.  The  best  any  one  c.an  do  is  to  make  the 
trail  a  little  plainer  for  others  to  follow.” 
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VIII. 

TIIK  slow  awakening  of  woman  all  over  the  globe  to  the  firm 
conviction  that  she  is  not  filling  her  possibilities  of  either 
happiness  or  usefulness,  for  lack  of  education  and  opportunity,  is 
a  development  of  this  century. 

Machinery  and  factories  have  taken  away  the  spinning,  weav¬ 
ing,  and  sewing  which  formerly  kept  woman  busy,  and  now  with 
more  leisure,  she  has  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work  to  find  her 
brother  has  outstripped  her  intellectually.  She  remembers  that 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  she  felt  herself  his  equal,  and  she  is  led  to 
inquire,  where  and  how  have  I  fallen  l)ehind? 

She  also  realizes  that  the  old  means  of  earning  a  living  are  no 
longer  possible,  yet  the  demand  for  a  livelihood  for  herself  and 
those  depending  upon  her,  increases  rather  than  grows  less,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  she  asks  for  better  mental,  civil,  and  phys¬ 
ical  conditions  to  meet  new  emergencies. 

English  women  have  had  a  harder  time  to  obtain  proper  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  than  we  have  in  America.  An  Englishman  has  a 
firm  conviction  that  “  established  things  are  sacred  things,”  that 
what  has  l)een  shall  continue  to  be,  so  that  it  has  proved  no  eas}' 
matter  to  obtain  the  excellent  facilities  which  women  now  enjoy. 

When  I  said  to  one  of  the  leading  educators,  “  Where  shall  I 
obtain  some  information  from  books  on  the  woman's  educational 
movement  in  your  country?”  she  replied:  “We  are  passing 
through  an  educational  revolution  ;  it  has  not  been  written,  and 
only  on  our  hearts  are  the  scars  of  the  battle.  Up  to  thirty  yeai*s 
since,  indeed  I  may  say  fifty  years  since,  if  we  had  a  well-educated 
woman  like  .Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  Somerville,  or  George  Eliot,  she 
obtained  that  education  in  her  father’s  study  and  not  in  a  school. 
We  had  no  good  schools  for  girls;  money  would  not  buy  good 
teaching,  for  the  mistresses  were  sadly  deficient.” 
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In  1848,  Queen’s  College  for  women  was  formally  opened  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  King’s  College,  London.  It  did  not  take 
out  a  charter  until  1853.  It  bore  immediate  fruit.  Miss  Buss’ 
private  academic  school  in  London,  and  Miss  Beale’s  Ladies’  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cheltenham  were  established  soon  after  that,  giving  the 
best  training  for  girls  in  the  kingdom.  Both  these  ladies  had 
received  part  of  their  training  at  Queen’s  C’ollege. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  from  time  immemorial  held  local 
examinations  wherever  a  center  could  be  formed,  for  Iwtys  under 
fourteen  for  the  Juniors,  and  under  sixteen  for  the  Seniors.  These 
examinations  were  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  definite  standard 
of  instruction  for  intermediate  and  grammar  school  gra«les,  and 
for  supj)lying  a  definite  point  of  attainment  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

Miss  Emily  Davies,  whose  name  should  l)e  enshrined  in  every 
woman’s  heart,  in  18fi0  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  these 
examinations  to  girls.  In  18b"2  a  committee  was  formed,  with  Miss 
Davies  as  honorary  secretary,  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

^In  18(>3  an  experimental  ('aml)ridge  examination  for  girls  was 
held  in  London,  the  regulations  for  lK)ys  l)eing  observed,  d'his 
was  followed  by  othei’s,  and  in  18fi.5  the  Cambridge  local  exami¬ 
nations  were  thrown  open  to  girls,  and  six  centers  formed.  In 
1881  there  were  87  centers,  with  1554  candidates  for  Juniors,  and 
1139  Seniors,  making  a  total  of  2<I93  ;  of  these  75  per  cent,  of  the 
Juniors  and  57.5  per  cent,  of  the  Seniors  passed  successfully. 

Oxford  soon  follow'ed  ('ambridge  in  permitting  girls  to  enter 
these  local  elementary  examinations.  An  improvement  in  girls’ 
schools  immediately  followed,  and  thoroughly  stirred  public 
thought  in  the  matter.  Oirls’  Schools  were  now"  included  in 
the  royjil  commission,  and  a  parliamentary  committee,  after  a 
thorough  examination,  reported  the  girls’  schools  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  inefficient. 

Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale  were  lK)th  brought  lx; fore  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  their  showing  of  the  ditliculty  of  obtaining  good 
women  teachers,  the  sad  mental  condition  of  girls  entering  their 
schools,  may  l>e  said  to  have  l)egun  a  revolution  in  elementary 
and  intermediate  education  for  girls.  Miss  Buss’  school  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  turned  into  an  endow'ed  school.  Miss  Beale’s  school 
Ijecame  collegiate  as  well  as  academic,  so  that  girls  could  there 
take  a  complete  scholastic  education. 

'  Facts  from  Mrs.  tVray’s  article  In  Tlie  W'oman  Qiiestiofi  in  Europe. 
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Mrs.  Maria  (i.  Grey  and  her  sister,  Miss  Shereiff  —  the  aecoin- 
plished  daughteis  of  Admiral  Sliereiff  —  brought  to  the  cause  great 
social  influence,  having  independent  fortunes  and  a  large  Jicquaint- 
ance  among  the  nobility.  Their  work  was  })urely  philanthropic. 
These  sisters,  with  the  help  of  other  earnest  women  and  chival¬ 
rous  men,  organized  “  The  National  Union  for  the  Education  of 
Women,”  of  which  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  was 
president,  rids  admirable  organization  continued  for  ten  years, 
until  it  had,  with  other  like  organizations,  succeeded  in  establishing 
an  improved  class  of  girls’  schools  throughout  the  kingdom. 

lint  blessed  Miss  Davies,  not  yet  satisfied  by  the  improvement 
which  she  may  be  said  to  have  caused,  now  Ixigan  to  ask  that  all 
the  uidversity  examinations  be  given  to  women,  on  j)recisely  the 
same  conditions  as  they  were  given  to  men. 

In  Mi-s.  Jose[)hine  Butler  presented  a  petition  largely 

signed,  to  the  Master  of  'Frinity  Uollege,  Uambridge,  asking  for 
the  examination  of  women  over  eighteen  on  the  usual  university 
(V)nditions  for  men.  This  was  duly  considered  by  the  university 
senate  and  granted. 

.Miss  Emily  Davies  in  ISbfl  started  the  college  now  known  as 
Girton,  at  Ilitchin,  half-way  between  London  and  Cambridge, 
where  her  students  coidd  have  the  advantage  of  the  Cambridge 
tutors  and  lectures.  And  while  the  university  proper  has  not  seen 
fit  to  give  women  full  recognition,  tliese  gallant  men,  without 
additional  salaiies,  have  given  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
plucky  girls  who  ‘‘go  in  ”  for  the  best  education  they  can  obtain. 

Miss  Davies  removed  to  (xirton  in  1871,  where  students  have 
the  same  advantages  of  residence  as  at  the  dear  old  Candnidge  halls 
of  Kings,  Emanuel,  Triidty,  or  any  of  those  seventeen  colleges 
wliich,  taken  collectively,  we  call  Cambridge  University. 

Women  have  now  two  resident  colleges  and  one  juofessional 
school  at  (Cambridge.  Girton,  now  under  Miss  Welch,  where  one 
hundred  pounds  j)er  annum  entitles  a  student  to  two  rooms ; 
Newnham,  under  Miss  Anne  .1.  Clough  (pronounced  Cluff),  and 
•Miss  Helen  Gladstone — daughter  of  the  statesman  —  where  stu¬ 
dents  pay  seventy-five  pounds  and  have  one  room  ;  and  the  (Tun¬ 
bridge  training  college  for  teachers,  under  Miss  Hughes. 

But  there  is  yet  one  fly  in  the  ointment:  women  take  exactly 
the  same  examinations,  but  men  oidy  receive  degrees.  The  degree 
seems  to  mean  not  only  a  certificate  of  scholarship,  but  that  one 
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liJis  now  attained  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament  and 
to  belong  to  the  university  governing  power.  It  would  not  argue 
well  for  the  education  attained,  if  women  are  not  thereby  fitted  to 
wisely  exercise  either  or  lx)th  of  those  privileges. 

Another  difference  is  that  girls  have  no  fellowships.  When  a 
man  takes  a  degree  he  has  the  right  to  strive  for  a  fellowshij).  If 
successful,  his  college  gives  him  for  a  period  of  seven  years  rooms 
at  the  college,  free  of  ex})ense,  and  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  which  gives  him  time  to  find  his  place  amid  the  world’s 
busy  workers.  When  good  women  or  men  leave  their  great  for¬ 
tunes  to  women’s  colleges,  instead  of  enriching  men’s  already 
wealthy  endowments,  then  (lirton  and  Newnham  will  have  fellow¬ 
ships,  and  Maria  Mitchells  and  Mrs.  Somervilles  will  have  time 
to  grow. 

Never,  while  I  live,  will  I  forget  the  joy  of  that  day  at  (’am- 
bridge,  as  I  walked  through  Newnham  and  saw  the  stately  walls 
of  Girton,  ami  talked  with  the  grand  women  wlio  have  brought 
al)out  these  opi)ortunities  bir  women. 

I  remembered  sadly  my  own  exas[)erated  girlhood,  when  not  a 
college  I  cared  to  enter  would  {idmit  me.  It  was  iKffore  the  days 
of  V’assar,  or  l)efore  any  state  university  had  opened  its  doors  to 
women. 

VV'hen  Magdalen,  Luther’s  oldest  daughter,  lay  dead,  his  wife 
wailed  over  her  loss.  Luther  said,  “Don’t  cry  so,  sweetheart ;  it’s 
a  hard  world  for  girls.”  I  think  it  is  growing  less  hard  for  that 
class  who  have  l>een  given  strong  souls  in  feminine  bodies. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  consent  to  certify  to  women,  “If  you 
were  a  man,  you  know  em)ugh  to  take  a  degree.”  ( )xford  elemen¬ 
tary  examinations  have  long  Ijeen  opened  to  girls  under  sixteen, 
but  only  since  June,  1888,  could  women  [uesent  themselves  for 
examinations. 

Lady  .Margaret  and  Somerville  Hall,  at  Oxford,  and  the  Royal 
Holloway  College,  Egham,  take  tlie  same’ curriculum  as  Oxford, 
and  take  university  examinations,  ('olleges  in  England  cannot 
grant  dijJomas  on  their  own  examinations  to  their  own  students. 

The  Lbiivei’sity  of  London,  an  examining  college  with  the 
severest  tests  in  the  kingdom,  deals  with  women  exactly  as  it  does 
with  men.  The  conseciuence  is  that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women  are  Bachelors  of  .Arts  of  London  ;  over  twenty  are  Bach¬ 
elors  of  Science  ;  two  are  Doctors  fff  Science,  .Mrs.  Sophia  Bryant 
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and  Miss  A.  Scott,  now  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Philadelphia  ;  six  are 
Masters  of  Arts;  and  one,  Eliza  Orme,  has  the  degree  of  LL.  B.; 
six  are  Bachelors  of  Medicine,  and  two  are  Bachelors  of  Surgery. 

d'he  Royal  Holloway  (’ollege  at  Egham,  Surry,  has  a  history 
much  like  X'assar.  It  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Holloway  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  at  a  cost  of  £2d7,000  for  the  buildings  alone,  with 
further  endowment  and  extensive  grounds.  This  college  is  under 
the  suj)ervision  of  Miss  Bishoj). 

Besides  those  mentioned,  women  have  Mason’s  College,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  f) wen’s  College,  Manchester,  the  Royal  University  at 
Dublin,  three  colleges  in  Wales,  the  Westfield  College  in  Lon¬ 
don,  under  .Miss  .Maynard,  who  prepares  for  London  University, 
and  doubtless  Scotland  has  her  share,  hut  of  them  I  am  not 
informed. 

When  we  consider  the  mental  and  educational  jirogress  repre- 
.sented  by  this  record,  we  can  only  raise  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to 
<iod,  that  he  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  at  last  to  heed  the 
my  of  the  women  who  grace  .society,  and  who  make  the  lajautiful 
homes  of  England  the  best  type  of  which  we  can  conceive  of  the 
Home  eternal. 


POOR  RICHARD." 

»Y  CHAin.KS  K.  inni.KK,  HO.STOX. 

^I'^HE  bronze  statue  of  Franklin,  in  fnmt  of  City  Hall,  Boston, 
-L  was  erected  September  IT,  ISoG.  It  was  a  propitious  day 
throughout.  Bells  were  rung,  cannon  were  fired,  a  i)arade  of  the 
fire  de})artment  (with  a  contest  for  prizes)  took  place,  and  there 
■was  a  great  procession.  Here  are  some  jtarticulars  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  that  statue,  and  of  an  incident  connected  therewith.  Col¬ 
onel  d’hoinjison,  as  chief  marshal  of  the  day,  invited  his  mounted 
aids  to  meet  at  his  residence,  Boylston  street,  west  of  Charles 
street.  The  vast  region  of  what  is  now  the  Back  Bay  territorv 
was  undevelo[)ed  then,  and  the  designation  “  west  of  Charles 
street  ”  was  significant.  little  before,  in  ISbd  or  1855,  the 
l)eautiful  Public  (iarden  of  to-day  began  to  l)e  created.  Charles 
street  was  not  much  better  than  an  ash  heap,  and  the  “triangle” 
in  the  Back  Bay  region  of  to-day,  near  the  intersection  of  the  Bos- 
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ton  and  Providence  Railroad  and  the  Boston  and  Albany,  wsis  a 
vast  skating  ground,  well  known  to  all  the  youth  of  the  city. 
Within  a  generation  of  this  time,  on  this  line  of  Boylston  street, 
west  of  ('harles  street,  has  sj)rung  into  l>eing  that  splendid  assem¬ 
blage  of  hotels,  boulevards,  parks,  churches,  and  educational 
structures,  —  the  Natural  History  Building,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  sending  out  its  first  class  in  the 

Art  Museum,  the  temporary  edifice  of  the  Peace  Jubilee  to  Grant 
in  18f>9,  with  Ole  Bull  as  a  performer,  the  Young  Men's  Ghristian 
Association  Building,  that  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  near  it,  and  the  new  Public 
Library  Building,  now  partially  raised  —  which  have  made  this  an 
ornamental  portion  of  the  city,  and  which  have  tended  to  develoj) 
in  and  around  ('ojJey  square  with  its  two  thousand  students,  that 
great  educational  center  which  farther  to  the  east  on  tliis  same 
Boylston  street,  was  commenced  January  first,  1858,  when  the 
dedication  of  the  present  library  building  took  place.  “  Electri¬ 
city,”  says  Arago,  “is  Franklin’s.”  'I'his  region  in  1889  witnessed 
one  of  Franklin's  greatest  triumphs,  for  over  it  was  established 
the  first  line  of  street  cars  in  Boston  projielled  by  the  silent  influ¬ 
ence  of  electricity. 

It  was  a  great  occasion.  The  procession  was  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  Boston  —  nine  divisions.  Eight  of  them  formed  on  J'rc- 
mont  street,  between  Park  and  Boylston.  'I'he  ninth  division, 
composed  of  pupils  of  lx)th  sexes,  of  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  did  not  parade,  but  witnessed  the  procession  from  Beacon 
street, — the  girls  on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the  other,  —  from 
whence  all  vehicles  and  persons  not  children  or  teachers  were 
rigorously  exclmled.  After  the  procession,  the  children  until  sun¬ 
set  had  games,  music,  and  a  rei)ast  on  the  Public  Garden,  d'he 
fifth  division  was  made  up  of  Franklin  medal  scholars  from  1792 
to  18ob  inclusive,  the  oldest  in  carriages.  A  few  nights  before, 
they  had  had  a  pleasant  reunion.  On  this  morning  they  met 
together  again. 

The  medal  scholars  did  more  than  parade.  On  this  very  day 
they  formed  an  association  of  the  Franklin  Medal  Scholars. 
Edward  Everett  was  the  president,  and  James  T.  Aiistiu  and 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  vice-presidents.  This  association  was  in 
existence  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Everett  frecpiently  making  short 
addresses.  But  on  January  17,  1809,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
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third  anniversary  of  Franklin’s  birtjiday,  there  was  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  in  Music  Hall,  the  exercises  lieing  conducted  by  Franklin 
medal  scholars.  The  great  attraction  was  in  the  evening,  when 
that  memorable  oration  of  Everett’s  was  delivered,  which  he  repeat¬ 
ed  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  New  Haven, 
and  various  other  places,  during  the  years  18ol>,  ’bO  and  'bl,  the 
conclusion  of  which  was :  “Ho  forth,  then,  Benjamin  Franklin, 

printer,  to  thy  great  calling .  Boston  sends  thee  forth  a 

[•enniless  fugitive.  Philadelphia  receives  thee  a  homeless  adven¬ 
turer;  but  ere  thou  shalt  taste  of  death,  America,  Europe  shall  be 
too  narrow  for  thy  fame ;  and  in  time  to  come,  the  friendly  strife 
of  the  city  of  thy  birth  and  the  city  of  thy  adoj)tion  shall  be,  which 
l)est,  which  most  shall  <lo  honor  to  thy  memory.” 

Another  feature  of  the  procession  was  the  expre.ss,  —  “  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  unknown  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  most  liter¬ 
ally  provided  with  noble  teams  and  well-laden  wagons.”  The 
trades  were  aLso  well  represented,  especially  that  of  tlie  printers. 
I’he  route  wjus  five  miles  in  length.  The  ])rocession  passed  the 
Old  (iranary  Burial  (iround,  wliere  Franklin  had  erected  the 
stone  to  the  memory  of  his  father  ami  mother  “  who  never  knew 
of  any  sickness  but  that  of  whicli  they  died,”  the  former  at  eighty- 
seven,  and  the  latter  at  eighty-five,  and  where  “  the  scarlet  maple, 
the  grim  and  sea-green  j)encils  of  tlie  larch,  the  ruddy  clustei’s  of 
the  mountain  ash,  the  basswood,  the  pensive  willow  now  mingle 
their  shadows  lovingly  over  the  great  and  good  of  other  times 
Franklin’s  birth-place  on  Milk  street;  the  Old  South  ("hurch ;  the 
place  on  .Union  street  where  he  is  said  to  have  dipped  the  wicks 
for  the  tallow  candles,  now,  alas  I  undistinguishable  by  any  sign, 
and  unrecognized  as  ati  abode  of  Franklin  by  those  doing  business 
on  the  spot  ;  and  the  place  on  Court  street,  or  Queen  street,  as  it 
was  then  styled,  where,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  printed,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  ITtib,  the  New  IJtif/hind  Con  rant.,  with  a  Latin  motto,  and 
announced  tliat  “advertisements  are  taken  in.”  .\nd  you  may 
see  the  old  printing  ju'ess  which  Franklin  used,  and  you  may  get 
copies  of  his  little  paper,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Bostonian  Society  in 
the  Old  State  H  ouse  building.  The  entire  route  was  elaborately 
adorned  with  decorations  and  with  the  maxims  and  quaint  say¬ 
ings  culled  from  the  writings  of  Franklin. 

d’he  great  attraction  of  the  day,  of  course,  was  in  front  of  C’ity 
Hall,  where  “the  first  opeji  air  bronze  statue  erected  in  Boston  ”  was 


to  1)6  unveiled  to  the  memory  of  Franklin,  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
used  to  i)lay  when  he  went  to  school  “  in  an  humble  wooden 
dwelling  on  the  north  side  of  School  street,"  under  Hev.  Nathaniel 
Williams.  Here  “  the  venerable  master,  (’heever,  the  patriarch 
of  the  New  England  schoolmasters,  who  followed  that  honorable 
but  rather  thankless  occupation  seventy  years,  had  just  whipped 
his  last  boy  and  gone  to  his  rest  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,”  “leaving 
off  teaching,"  as  Cotton  Mather  has  said,  “  only  when  mortality 
took  him  oft'." 

The  history  of  the  statue  is  brief!}*  this :  In  18o8,  in  a 
lecture  on  Archimedes  and  Frajiklin,  Mr.  Winthrop  urged  the 
propriety  of  perpetuating  with  a  statue  the  memory  of  the 
great  Rostonian.  To  carry  his  views  into  effect,  a  committee  of 
fifty  was  appointed,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  were  raised.  Ames 
and  ('ompany,  of  Springfield,  cast  the  statue, — after  a  model  by 
Greenough,  a  native  of  Roston.  The  base,  of  verd  antique,  is 
from  Vermont.  The  statue  itself  is  eight  feet  high.  ( )n  one  of 
the  bronze  tablets  picturing  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  Franklin,  is  Turgot's  famous  saying :  "  Kripuit  rnelo  ful- 

men  geptriiinipif  tpraunix." 

At  the  statue,  the  [ni[)ils  of  the  [»ublic  schools  of  Roston  sang 
the  words  of  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  James  T.  Fields, 
the  l)eginning  of  which  is  :  — 

Give  welcome  to  his  sculptured  form  — 

Art's  splendid  triumph  here  is  won ; 

Thus  let  him  stand  in  li^ht  and  storm, 

Our  sea-girt  city’s  greatest  son.” 

I  make  no  attempt  to  ([Uote  from  the  great  oration  of  Winthrop, 
in  which  he  vividly  portrayed  the  doings  of  Franklin  in  his  career 
of  printer,  philosopher,  statesman  and  patriot,  diplomatist,  philan¬ 
thropist.  He  arose,  wearing  the  Franklin  medal  and  the  medal 
of  the  Mechanics'  Association,  and  delivered  his  scholarly  address 
without  notes.  In  Indialf  of  the  committee  of  fifty  he  delivered 
the  statue  to  the  Mechanics'  Association,  whose  [U'esident  was 
F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  “a  direct  and  worthy  <lescendant  of  that  i)atriot 
mechanic  of  the  Revolution,  Paul  Revere. "  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his 
turn,  addressed  Hon.  A.  H.  Rice,  the  mayor  of  Roston,  who  had 
l)een  authorized  by  the  city  government  to  attend  the  preliminary 
meetings  of  the  committee  of  fifty,  his  Honor  making  a  fitting 
response.  The  salute  of  the  artillery  announced  that  the  exer¬ 
cises  at  the  statue  were  at  an  end. 
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Snell  was  the  day,  and  such  the  occasion.  While  these  events 
were  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  idea  was  conceived  of 
bringing  together  some  of  the  young  people  in  a  friendly  contest 
for  a  piize, — a  book  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  to  that  Ixiy  or 
girl  who,  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  weeks  should  collect  and 
recite  the  greatest  number  of  the  maxims  found  in  the  writings  of 
Franklin.  The  contest  was  an  earnest  one.  The  competitors 
were  depressed  or  spurred  on  by  the  various  rumors  as  to  the 
number  of  maxims  which  some  person  was  rej)Uted  to  have  col¬ 
lected.  lint  could  anyone  recite  the  list  of  maxims  collected  ? 
There  was  the  rub.  Among  the  contestants  was  one  who,  at  thir¬ 
teen,  had  just  received  a  Franklin  medal.  In  his  preparation  for 
the  trial,  some  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanacs,  original  or  reprints, 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  works  of  Franklin  were  carefully 
studied  for  other  choice  sayings.  The  day  of  trial  came.  The 
]»lace  selected  for  the  contest  was  crowde<l.  ( hie  after  another  of 
the  comjietitors  arose,  and  without  much  system  recited  a  few 
maxims,  no  one  more  than  a  hundred,  ami  a  great  many  of  them 
less,  and  sat  down.  To  make  the  matter  as  easy  as  possible,  the 
last  one  to  rise  to  the  effort  ( I  knew  him  well,)  had  arranged  his 
collection  in  aljihalx'tical  order.  At  home  he  had  recited  them, 
and  he  felt  confident  he  could  do  the  task  again  in  the  presence 
of  the  witnesses  assembled.  In  this  way  he  went  through  hia 
list,  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  so,  failing,  as  he  remeniljers,  in  a 
hiker's  dozen  only.  And  thus  the  prize  was  won.  Of  late,  many 
of  the  maxims  aliove  referred  to  have  lH*en  verified  and  others 
have  lieen  added  to  the  original  list. 

The  Poor  Richard  Almanacs,  it  may  lie  said,  were  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  Thomas’  Old  Farmers’  *\lmanac,  and  were 
started  by  Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  1783,  and  with 
various  imprints  were  continued  for  some  time  after  Franklin’s 
death,  in  ITfiO,  the  characteristics  being  essentially  the  same 
throughout.  The  toj)  of  every  page  w'as  given  to  poetry,  original 
or  selected,  and  the  maxims  were  scattered  among  “  the  vacan¬ 
cies  ”  not  filled  by  the  astronomical  characters.  The  maxims 
were  on  the  left  hand  page.  Historical  matters,  pithy  addresses, 
problems,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  w  ere  usually  found  on  the 
right  hand  page.  The  almanac  of  17.78,  besides  the  regular  max¬ 
ims,  had  what  is  usually  styled  Father  Abraham’s  Address,  or  the 
Way  to  Wealth,  (^Sciem-e  de  hon  honone  Hichanl ;  A  Sciencia  da 
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hon  Jinmo  Ricanlo;  l)e  \Ve;ihot  ffehik,  etr.,  efr.),  translated  into 
many  of  the  languages  of  Kurope,  in  which  many,  though  not  all, 
of  the  maxims  in  previous  almanacs  were  hrought  together,  ^h  ig- 
inal  almanacs  of  IToH,  like  nearly  all  the  Poor  Richard  Almanacs, 
are  very  scarce,  though  Father  Abraham’s  Address  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  published  and  put  into  a  cheap  form  for  the  use  of  schools.  In 
18o0-2,  Daggett,  of  New  York,  after  a  study  of  four  years  among 
various  libraries,  published  a  reprint  of  the  almanacs  of  1788-41 
inclusive,  stating  that  he  thought  he  had  found  all  that  there 
were.  Parton,  in  his  life  of  Franklin,  1884,  says  that  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  paid  for  a  single  copy.  S[)arks  says  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  comjdete  set  in  existence.  In  response  to  iiujuiries  sent 
lately  to  various  libraries  in  the  United  States,  conceining  this 
matter,  I  learn  that  there  are  three  libraries  which  have  very  large 
collections  of  original  almanacs,  though  no  one  rejauts  a  com[)lete 
set.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has  made  a  specialty  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  own.  This  collection  was  lx*gun  in  1880.  In  1881  Dr.  S.  A. 
Green  presented  tf)  the  library  his  Franklin  books,  pamphlets, 
engravings,  })ortraits,  etc.  In  1888  the  total  number  of  volumes 
in  this  library,  then  known,  written  by,  printed,  or  relating  to 
Franklin,  was  olT,  and  the  trustees  then  asked  for  information 
concerning  any  additions  besides  those  announced  in  their  bul¬ 
letins.  At  present  the  number  is  about  800. 

No  claim  is  made  here  that  these  maxims,  or  the  ideas  contained 
in  them,  all  originated  with  Franklin.  Indeed,  Dr.  Green  has 
shown  (Historical  Magazine  of  America,  .lanuary,  1880,)  that 
some  of  the  maxims  found  in  Poor  Richard’s  Almanacs,  or  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  them,  are  also  in  Ray’s  English  collection  in  1878. 
He  gives  twenty-six,  some  of  which  are  exactly  the  same,  whereas 
others  differ,  as  : — 


Kays. 

1.  Old  maids  lead  ajies  into  hell.  1. 

2.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  2. 

the  bush. 

3.  A  snow  year,  a  rich  year.  3. 

4.  Better  that  thy  foot  slip  than  thy  4. 

tonjfue. 

~i.  An  old  physician,  a  yoiinj?  barber.  .5. 
6.  Kings  and  bears  worry  their  keep-  6. 


Took  RicnAun's. 

Old  maids  lead  ap(^s  there  where 
the  old  bachelors  are  turned  to 
apes. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two. 

Snowy  winter,  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Better  slip  with  tlie  foot  than  with 
tlie  tongue. 

Beware  of  the  young  doctor  and 
the  »)ld  barber. 

Kings  and  bears  often  worry  their 
keepers. 


ers. 
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speaking  of  almanacs,  it  may  l)e  mentioned  here,  that  Hilde- 
hiirne  mentions  an  almanac  published  in  Philadelphia  in  lt)87, 
two  in  ldS8,  (»ne  in  1(589,  and  one  in  1(190;  and  then  from  1702, 
regular  issues  for  each  year,  one  or  more,  till  1788,  when  Poor 
Richard’s  was  Ixigun.  In  Boston,  “  Tully's  Farewel  ”  was  printed 
in  1702.  John  Tully  “dyed  as  he  was  finishing  this  almanack, 
and  so  leaves  it  as  a  last  legacy  to  his  countrymen.”  In  1(547, 
Rev.  Samuel  Danforth  issued  an  almanac  (referred  to  in  Boston 
('ity  Doc.  114,  1880,  p.  19(5,  and  in  Walcott's  History  of  Concord, 
.Mass.,  in  the  colonial  period),  and  the  first  almanac  in  America, 
it  is  claimed,  was  made  in  1(589,  by  William  Peirce.  (See  Win- 
throp's  N.  K.  .lournal,  1(580,  edited  by  Savage,  Boston,  182'),  note.) 

Franklin  looked  after  the  [)ennies,  and  amassed  a  fortune.  In 
his  maxims  he  has  given  othei's  good  advice  how  they  can  tio 
the  same.  His  maxims  teach  temperance,  good  living,  frugality, 
and  other  (jualities  which  h'ranklin  himself  practiced.  .More  than 
that,  there  is  in  many  of  them  a  (juaint  humor,  with  a  tendency 
to  rhyme.  Thus  they  are  })0[)ular.  In  great  deliberative  lx)dies, 
Franklin  is  represented  as  being  generally  quiet,  and  his  influence 
was  shown,  not  in  long  speeches,  but  in  some  [dain,  homely  remark 
which  suited  the  time  and  the  occasion.  Take  the  following  as 
illustrations  :  “  There 's  no  little  enemy.”  “.Vn  egg  to-day  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  hen  to-moriow.”  “Happy  Tom  ne’er  sees  his  own 
hump.’’  “What’s  given  shines,  what's  received  is  rusty.”  “A 
long  life  may  lx*  good  enough,  but  a  good  life  is  long  enough.'’ 
“  You  can  bear  your  own  faults,  and  why  not  a  fault  in  your 
wife?  "  “To  lengthen  thy  life,  lessen  thy  meals."  “Nine  men 
in  ten  are  suicides.”  “Never  take  a  wife  till  thou  hast  a  house, 
(and  a  fire ),  to  put  her  in.”  “  Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not 
half  so  useful  as  common  sense.”  “He  that  sends  a  fool  on  an 
errand  oimht  to  follow  him.” 

O 

“Don't  after  foreign  food  and  elotfiing  roam, 

But  learn  to  eat  and  wear  what's  raised  at  home." 

“  In  a  rainy  season  any  citizen  may  provide  musketoes  sufticient 
for  his  own  family,  by  leaving  tubs  of  rain  water  uncovered  in  his 
yard.” 

“Oliver  [Cromwell]  was  once  about  to  remove  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  his  goods  being  on  shi[)board,  but  somewhat  altered  his 
mind.  There  he  would  doubtless  have  risen  to  be  ISelert  Man^ 
perhaps  (iovermn^  and  then  might  have  had  100  bushels  of  Indian 
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corn  j)er  annum,  the  salary  of  a  governor  of  that  then  small 
colony  in  those  days.*’ 

“  On  the  eighteenth  of  this  month  [February]  Anno,  l’)4l‘>,  died 
that  famous  reformer  Luther,  who  struck  the  great  blow  to  papal 
tyranny  in  Europe.  He  was  remarkably  temj)erate  in  meat  and 
drink,  sometimes  fasting  four  days  together,  and  at  other  times 
for  many  days  eating  only  a  little  bread  and  herring.’' 

“I  have  heard  tliat  once  in  a  new  edition  of  the  (’ommon 
Frayer  the  following  sentence :  ‘  We  a/iall  all  he  ehatafed  in  u 

moment,  in  the  twinklinti  of  an  et/ef  l)y  the  omission  of  a  single  let¬ 
ter  l)ecame  •  We  xhall  all  he  hanj/ed  in  a  moment,  ete.f  to  the  m> 
small  surprise  of  the  lirst  congregation  it  was  read  to.” 

Here  are  a  few  topical  studies  for  schools,  somewliat  different 
from  those  usually  found  in  textbooks,  relating  to  Franklin: 
Tourmaline,  Harmonicum,  Oil  on  the  Troubled  Waters,  Water 
Spouts,  Effects  of  Vegetation  on  Noxious  Airs,  Cause  of  North¬ 
east  Storms  starting  from  the  South,  Heat  of  the  Oulf  Stream, 
His  connei'tiou  with  liraddock.  Military  otlices  which  Franklin 
held,  Albany  “  Flan  of  Union,”  Faper  Money  j)rinted  by  Frank¬ 
lin,  Hooks  that  influenced  him.  His  connection  with  Anti-Sla¬ 
very  matters,  Franklin  before  the  House  of  ('ominous  concerning 
the  Kejieal  of  the  Stamj)  Act. 

The  great  services  Franklin  rendered  his  country  are  well 
known  to  every  school  hoy,  and  need  not  he  rejieated  here.  He 
lived  till  after  the  government  had  lieen  fully  established  and 
Washington  had  been  inaugurated.  The  centenary  of  Washing¬ 
ton's  inauguration  makes  it  jiroper  to  (piote  a  single  [laragrajth 
from  Franklin’s  will:  “  My  fine  cralMree  walking  stick  with  a 
gold  head  curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  C’a[)  of  Lilx*rty,  I 
give  to  my  friend,  and  the  friend  of  mankind.  General  Washing¬ 
ton.  If  it  were  a  sceptre,  he  has  merited  it,  and  would  become  it." 
Washington,  in  his  will,  left  this  cane  as  follows:  Item — d’o 

my  brother,  Charles  Washington,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  gold¬ 
headed  cane  left  me  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  will.”  (’oncerning 
this  cane  Franklin  wrote:  “  It  was  a  present  to  me  from  that 
excellent  woman,  Madame  de  Forbach,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Deuxports,  connected  with  some  verses  which  should  go  with  it,” 
and  Lossing  adds  (  Home  of  Washington  ),  “  These  verses  have 
been  lost.”  In  1848,  Mr.  Summers,  one  of  the  representatives 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  rose  and  addressed  the  House,  pre- 
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seating  to  congress  tlie  sword  of  Washington  and  this  cane. 
C’harles  Washington,  it  may  bti  said,  left  “  the  stick  to  his  son, 
Captain  Samuel  Washington,  and  he  in  turn  to  his  son,  Samuel  T. 
Washington,  a  grand-nephew  of  President  Washington.  Samuel 
T.  sent  it  to  congress.  On  motion  of  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams 
of  Massachusetts,  a  resolution  was  adoi)ted  giving  thanks  to  Sam¬ 
uel  T.  Washington  for  his  gifts,  and  directing  that  they  he  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  I)ei)artment  of  State  at  Washington. 


LEssoxs  OF  e:xper/exce. 

HY  H.  K.  Hl’KHIM.K,  SUCKUINTKNDKNT  OF  SCHOOLS,  LAXCASTKK,  FA. 

THE  MINIMUM  SCHOOL  A(;E. 

Id'  has  been  well  said  that  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
example,’*  and  tlie  truth  of  this  assertion  is  excellently  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools,  contained  in  the  last 
Annual  lleport  of  tlie  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

riie  lemark  is  frecpiently  made  that  children  are  sent  to  school 
entirely  too  young ;  that  none  should  be  admitted  under  the  age 
of  seven  :  and  the  writer  remembers  the  disappointment  vigor¬ 
ously  expressed  by  a  friend,  whose  efforts  to  have  an  act  passed 
making  seven  years  the  minimum  legal  age  of  admission  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  were  frustrated  by  Thomas  H.  Burrows,  then  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  ('ommon  Schools. 

Tlie  good  people  of  Boston,  it  a})])ears,  have  wrestled  with  this 
i[uestion,  and  it  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  other  cities 
to  study  the  course  pursued.  In  the  year  IThO,  they  established 
seven  years  as  the  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  grammar 
schools,  which  were  the  lowest  grade  of  puhlic  schools  then  in 
existence,  and  it  was  expected  of  parents  that  they  would  “qualify 
their  children  for  admission  by  teaching  them  to  read  in  plain 
Knglish  le.ssons.”  The  usual  result  followed.  “  There  were  many 
parents  incompetmit  to  impart  even  this  elementary  instruction 
themselves,  and  whose  means  were  too  limited  to  pay  even  the 
small  compensation  reipiired  to  send  their  children  to  the  Dame's 
schools.*’  It  was  reported  in  Noveml)er,  1817,  “  that  of  33t)  chil¬ 
dren  admitted  into  the  Mason-street  Sunday  School,  none  of  whom 
were  under  live  years  of  age,  not  one-([uarter  part  could  read 
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words  of  one  syllable,  and  most  of  them  did  not  know  their  let¬ 
ters.”  Hence,  in  1818,  after  considerable  agitation,  and,  at  least 
one  adverse  report,  made  the  previous  ^ear,  it  was  “  Voted  that 
the  school  committee  he  instructed  ....  to  provide  instruction 
for  children  between /'owr  and  seven  years  of  age,  etc.” 

“In  1861,  the  Board  ....  provided  that  the  minimum  age  for 
admission  to  the  i)rimary  schools  should  he  increiised  to  five  years 
instead  of /oj/r,  as  had  formerly  l)een  the  custom.”  That  this  was 
a  retrograde  step  is  evident,  because  “the  most  noteworth}'  event 
of  the  year  (1888)  has  l)een  the  adoption  of  the  Kindergarten  as 
an  estiihlished  })art  of  the  public  school  system,”  into  which  “chil¬ 
dren  three  and  one-half  yedi'n  old  and  upward  are  admitted.”  It 
may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  people  will  not  he 
content  to  provide  privately  for  the  education  of  children  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  seven,  hut  that  they  will  expect  the  state 
to  assume  the  charge  of  all  extra  home  education. 

This  decision  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  medical  or  educational  cranks 
that  attendance  at  school  is  deleterious  to  healthy  childhood.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  excei)t  an  intelligent 
father  or  mother  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  a  child’s  fitness 
for  school.  Whether  or  not  the  child  is  advantaged  by  being  sent 
to  school,  say  at  four  years,  or  not  until  six,  which  is  the  only 
(question  to  be  considered,  depends  on  a  variety  of  conditions.  Of 
course  its  physical  and  intellectual  fitness  is  the  fundamental  one, 
but  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  whole  subject,  tbe  alternative 
should  be  lx)rne  in  mind,  namely,  the  care  the  child  is  likely  to 
receive  if  excluded  from  school.  Such  questions  as  “  Is  it  l)ereft 
of  one  or  lx)th  parents  ?”  “  Is  the  family  large,  or  struggling  along 

in  great  poverty?”  “Is  the  mother  able  to  give  it  any  atten¬ 
tion,  or  is  it  left,  or  rather  abandoned  to  the  care  of  older  brothers 
or  sisters?”  must  needs  l)e  considered,  and  ought  largely  to  influ¬ 
ence  those  called  upon  to  make  a  decision.  In  other  words,  the 
decision  is  probably  not  the  one  that  would  be  arrived  at,  were  the 
child’s  environment  an  ideal  one  ;  but  under  existing  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  school  seems  to  be  the  best  for  tbe  child.  But  of  course 
the  school  should  l)e  adapted  to  childhood  — ^  convenient,  comfort¬ 
able,  with  exercises  intellectual  and  physical,  suited  to  child 
nature,  and  the  degree  of  development  to  which  it  has  attained, 
whatever  the  name,  whether  Kindergarten  or  primaiy  school. 
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EARLY  DATS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 


I’ICKARl),  LL.l).,  IOWA  CITY 


OOME  account  was  given  in  a  previous  article  of  the  initiatory 
^  step  toward  the  organization  of  a  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Out  of  that  meeting  at  Chicago  in  1846,  grew  minor 
organizatians.  The  “  mining  region  ”  of  northwest  Illinois,  south¬ 
west  Wisconsin,  and  central  east  Iowa  was  largely  indebted  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  for  school  facilities.  At  live  important  points  in 
this  region  academies  had  been  jilanted.  Public  schools  secured  a 
very  meagre  support,  and  would  have  lingered  in  a  state  of  chronic 
decay  had  not  the  princiiials  of  academies  combined  in  an  effort  to 
elevate  the  public  school.  This  was  attempted  through  an  associ¬ 
ation,  meeting  semi-annually  at  different  points  in  the  mining 
region,  and  giving  the  best  thought  attainable  to  public  school 
work.  The  leaders  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  insanely  endeav¬ 
oring  to  diminish  tlieir  own  incomes  by  creating  a  free  competitor 
for  the  production  of  their  wares.  They  knew  better,  and  results 
proved  to  their  critics  that  their  course  was  a  wise  one,  even  con¬ 
sidering  their  personal  interests.  Seven  years  witnessed  a  mar¬ 
velous  change  in  the  equipment  of  public  schools,  in  the  character 
of  instruction  given  therein,  and  in  the  greater  increased  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  academies.  The  private  school  teachers  were  in 
some  cases  made  town  superintendents  of  public  schools.  Gradu¬ 
ally  they  were  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  (jualifications.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task  when  the  average  public  school  teacher  received 
one  dollar  and  a  half  jier  week  for  teaching  school,  sweeping  the 
house  and  building  the  fire.  The  best  “  all  around  ”  board  was 
given  in  addition. 

In  18d2,  a  physician.  Dr.  A.  P.  Ladd,  from  this  mining 
region,  became  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  He  learned  that  upon  the  lake 
shore  and  in  the  Fox  River  region  there  were  some  laborers  of 
equal  zeal  with  that  which  animated  those  of  his  earlier  acquaint¬ 
ance.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  state  association  might  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  Wisconsin,  which  would  promote  personal  acquaintance 
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and  htdp  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  for  the  state.  A  call 
was  issued  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Seven 
men  responded  to  the  call,  three  of  whom  were  residents  jit  the 
capital.  An  association  was  organized,  admitting  “all  friends  of 
education  ”  to  memlxu'ship.  This  wide-o})ened  door  was  needed, 
that  enough  might  enter  to  till  the  otlices  at  least.  After  two 
days  of  pleasant  acapiaintance  and  informal  talk  round  a  table  in 
the  state  superintendent's  othce,  an  organization  was  effected  with 
a  graduate  of  Williams  (’ollege,  ('olonel  .1.  (i.  McMynn,  then  i)riii- 
cipal  of  the  public  schools  at  Kacine,  as  president.  Adjournment 
for  one  year  was  followed  by  the  four  betaking  themselves  to  pri¬ 
vate  carriages  for  a  two-days'  ride  homeward. 

The  executive  committee  set  themselves  at  work  to  arrange  a 
programme.  Those  who  had  accej)ted  places  uj)on  the  progi amine 
and  who  did  not  forget  their  promises  to  be  present,  gathered  at 
the  capital  at  the  appointed  time.  'Phe  friends  of  education  rep¬ 
resenting  Kastern  publishing  houses  were  early  at  the  meeting. 
Counting  heads,  teachers  saw  themselves  outnumlH*red,  and  at 
once  amended  the  constitution,  making  teachers  alone  eligible  to 
membership.  It  was  an  unmanly  thing  to  do,  but  teacliers  were 
new  to  the  business,  and  had  very  ill-founded  suspicions  of  East¬ 
ern  bookmakers,  .\fter  a  years  contrition  the  matter  uas  set 
right,  and  our  l>est  “friends  "  came  back  to  us,  never  reproving  us 
for  our  folly.  The  local  committee  did  not  materialize.  No  place 
had  been  secured  for  the  meeting.  Lecturers  present  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  going  home  without  delivering  themselves  of 
their  precious  ideas  which  the  educational  world  so  much  needed 
to  hear.  ( )ne  hies  to  the  sheriff's  oflice  and  obtains  the  key  to  the 
courtroom.  Another  finds  a  grocer  and  purchases  a  few  candles. 
While  the  jirocess  of  lighting  goes  on,  the  audience  tiles  in.  1  he 
singular  verb  is  just  right  for  audience  as  not  a  noun  of  multitude 
in  this  case.  Five  lecturers  are  present,  six  Isiok  agents,  and  one 
hearer,  who  was  afterward  found  to  Ik*  a  deaf  man.  (  He  was  deaf 
before  the  elo(|[uence  began.) 

Seriously,  this  was  not  a  very  hopeful  beginning,  but  the  live 
who  had  come  were  not  easily  discouraged.  I  hey  resolved  to 
make  one  more  trial  at  a  plsice  where  much  interest  in  [lopulai 
education  prevailed.  .Mr.  McMynn  said:  “(  oiiie  to  Racine  next 
year,  and  I  will  guarantee  a  good  hall  and  an  interested  audience. 
To  make  good  his  guarantee,  in  the  early  summer,  some  ueeks 
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before  the  time  set  for  tlie  meetinjif,  with  an  old  white  horse  he 
traversed  the  most  [)Oj»ulous  parts  of  the  state  urging  teachers  to 
attend  tlie  meeting.  McMynn’s  zeal,  as  white  as  the  horse  he 
<lrove,  proved  effective,  and  more  than  a  hnndred  teachers  were 
enrolled  at  llacine,  and  for  thirty-five  years  since  that  cheering 
response  to  personal  effort,  the  largest  halls  have  been  filled  at  the 
annual  gatherings. 

Thirty  years  after  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  five  teachers  who 
composed  the  second  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  Madison 
ledeemed  herself  most  gloriously  in  the  welcome  she  gave  to  the 
five  thousand  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Two  of  the  early  five  were  there  to  rejoice  in  the  wonderful 
change. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  had  more  auspicious  beginnings  in  their  vig- 
urons  state  associations,  but  they  will  ever  lack  the  fragrance 
which  Wisconsin’s  tril)nlations  caused  to  flow. 


L^HIEOSOl’HlCAE  teaching  flows  from  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  education.  It  embraces,  first,  a  knowledge  of  the  mind, 
and  of  minds  ;  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  knowledge 
taught ;  third,  a  knowle<lge  of  the  relations  of  these  branches  and 
the  mind,  considered  as  materials  oi-  instruments  of  education,  not 
to  mention  other  matters.  Such  knowledge  as  this  includes  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  but  it  also  includes  much  of  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  of  the  .science,  history,  and  art  of  education. 

Accordingly  the  i»hiloso[)hical  teacher  expands  what  he  has  seen 
and  thought  into  what  others  have  seen  and  thought;  he  has  cor¬ 
rected  his  own  theories  and  tested  his  own  process  by  bringing 
them  into  contact  with  the  general  body  of  educational  doctrine 
and  history. 

I’erha[)s  it  is  nee<lless  to  say  that  this  is  the  highest  kind  of 
teaching;  and  that  to  lift  the  teaching  of  the  country  nearer  and 
nearer  to  this  level  is  the  great  endeavor  of  those  who  are  intelli¬ 
gently  engaged  in  educational  work. 


—  If.  A.  Hinsdale. 
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GERMAN  PHlLOSOPUr  SINCE  HEGEILA 

BY  B.  C.  BCHT, 

Docent  in  History  of  Philosophy,  Clark  University. 

I. 

The  author  of  this  admirable  book  too  modestly  termed  by  him 
a  “contribution  towards”  a  history  of  German  philosophy 
since  Hegel,  has  l)een  for  more  than  fifty  years  Professor  of  Philos, 
ophy  in  the  University  of  Halle,  has  i)ublished,  besides  various  other 
works,  an  elaborate  history  of  German  speculation  since  Kant,  and 
has  participated  as  an  eye-witness,  as  it  were,  and  as  an  active  agent 
in  the  general  movement  of  German  thought  since  Hegel’s  death  in 
1831.  He  has  in  the  volume  Indore  us  discussed  German  philoso¬ 
phy  since  Hegel  under  two  chief  heads  :  The  Dissolution  of  the 
Hegelian  school  and  Attempt  at  a  Reconstruction  of  Philosophy. 
Under  the  first  head  are  treated  phenomena  in  the  logico-meta- 
physical  sphere,  phenomena  in  the  sphere  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  phenomena  in  the  spheres  of  ethics  and  politics  ;  under  the 
second,  returns  to  earlier  systems,  attempts  at  innovations, 
further  develoj)ment  of  earlier  systems.  In  the  “Uonelu- 
sion  ”  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  work  the  author  notes 
and  explains  the  fact  that  the  period  has  l>een  especially  fruitful 
in  histories  of  [diilosophy ;  jminting  out  to  those  who  would 
treat  this  fact  as  a  “symptom  of  jfiiilosophical  decrepitude”  that 
thought  in  its  history  may  as  naturally  as  anytliing  else  l)e  a 
proper  subject  of  thought,  and  that  there  appears  no  reason  wh}' 
it  should  not  have  become  a  matter  of  prime  interest  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  age,  as  nature,  the  state,  and  dogma  have  been  in  others. 

Instead  of  following  the  author’s  account  just  as  it  stands,  the 
present  article  will  attemjd  to  deal  with  the  matter  so  ably  j)re- 
sented  by  him,  in  a  way  to  give  what  it  is  hoped  may  serve  as  a 

' German  Philosophy  Since  Hegel,  b5’ Johann  E''uar(l  Erdmann,  I’rofesHor  of  I*liil08oj)liy 
in  the  University  of  Halle.  English  translation  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Spiers.  Vol.  III.  of  trails 
lationof  the  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  eil.  by  W.8.  Hough,  Ass’t  Professor  in 
University  of  Minnesota,  constituting  the  introductory  number  in  the  projected  Library 
of  Philosophy  to  be  published  by  Swan  Sonneschein  &  Co.,  London,  and  Macmillan 
X.Y. 
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brief,  general  conspectus  of  the  standpoint  and  leading  ideas  of  the 
period  coveretl  hy  the  “  contribution.”  If,  with  this  end  in  view, 
we  adopt  the  familiar  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  and 
consider  the  various  ways  in  which  these  terms  may  separately 
and  in  combination  he  regarded,  we  get  such  names  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  jthmomettdNxfir  ideaHani.,  aynoidic 

splrifutillMlc  (iiialiMiit.  nttlonalistlv  niouium,  "uh^td-realiani.  The 

princi})al  “  phenomena  ”  described  hy  our  author  may,  for  our 
purpose,  he  conveniently  grouped  according  to  these  names,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  the  names  here  occur. 

(ierman  materialism  in  this  century  may  he  said  to  have  two  or 
till  ee  leading  pliases.  One  of  these,  the  most  popular  in  influ¬ 
ence,  is  that  purely  mechanical  materialism,  which  reduces  every- 
thiug  to  terms  of  mere  matter  and  motion,  denying,  of  course,  real 
existence,  freedom  and  immortality  to  finite  spirits,  and  being  to 
(iod.  Tliisis  identical  with  the  doctrine  of  La  Mettrie,  \"on  Hol- 
hach,  and  ('ahanis,  the  leading  French  materialists  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  I'he  chief  ujiholders  of  tliis  doctrine  in  (Jermany  have  been 
Hiichner,  Moleschott,  Feuerbach  and  Vogt,  the  two  last-named  of 
whom  declared  man  to  he  literally  what  he  eats. 

A  materialism  of  a  diflerent  sort  was  held  hy  the  noted  David 
Friedrich  Strauss  —  a  materialism  admitting  into  itself  elements  of 
a  dynamic  and  evolutionary  theory  of  things,  e.  g.,  tlie  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  natural 
selection.  This  materialism  does  not,  like  the  former,  deny  order 
in  nature,  hut  does  deny  teleological  connection,  and  sul>stitute8 
jcsthetic  enjoyment  for  worship,  thougli  regarding  religion  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  sensible  consciousness  of  our  dependence  on  the 
All,  as  a  fact.  Strauss  w.as,  it  a[)pears,  brought  to  his  materialistic 
stand[)oint  hy  the  study  of  the  works  of  \'oltaire,  and  the  study 
of  the  latest  works  of  Feuerhacli,  iu  which  physical  nature  is  dei¬ 
fied,  and  man  is  declared  to  he  what  he  eats. 

To  Ixi  classeil  better  as  materialism  than  otherwise,  perhaps,  is 
the  <loctrine  of  Heinrich  Czolhe,  though  it  contains  the  assertion 
of  the  impossibility  of  deducing  the  phenomena  of  life  from  mere 
matter,  and  its  author  prefers  to  he  styled  a  “  naturalist.” 
(’zolhe's  views  twice  underwent  change,  hut  at  no  time  did  they 
recognize  the  supernatural  in  any  form,  and  they  finally  gravi- 
Uitefl  towards  almost  simple,  undisguised  materialism.  In  the 
first  form  of  his  doctrine  were  posited,  as  eternal,  besides  atoms. 
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certain  forms  or  sj)ecies  as  the  source  of  life  and  consciousness  ; 
in  the  next,  a  third  principle  besides  atoms  and  species  —  a  “world- 
sour' —  was  introduced,  in  which  sensations  and  feelings,  in  them¬ 
selves  eternal,  were  supposed  to  lie  dormant  until  awakened  by 
cerebral  activity ;  lastly,  instead  of  a  world-soul,  sjaice  was 
treated  as  the  source  f  sensuous  (jualities  and  sensations.  (V.olbe 
professed  to  explain  all  teleological  connection  on  purely  mechan¬ 
ical  principles. 

A  recent  materialistic  thinker,  in  whose  <loctrines,  however, 
materialism  has  a  part  rather  as  a  basis  foi-  ethics  than  as  a  heading 
theoretical  dogma  {)Ut  forth  on  its  own  account,  is  ICugene  Diih- 
ring,  a  hater  of  supt^rnaturalism,  and  esj)eciall3'  I’cligion,  which  he 
l)elieves  to  l)e  the  worst  enemy  of  true  philosophy  because 
more  than  anything  else  it  seduces  men  away  from  the  sensuous 
present,  the  world  of  action.  According  to  Diihring,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  true  philosophy  is  the  theory  of  conduct ;  the  doc. 
trine  of  matter  as  the  only  reality  and  the  source  of  life  and  con¬ 
sciousness.  constituting  l)Ut  the  remaining  one-twentieth.  In  his 
ethics  the  fundamental  impulses  in  human  nature  are  declared  to  be 
the  impulse  to  .self-preservation,  and  the  sexual  impulse;  and  the 
Ixisis  of  ethical  conceptions  the  passions,  —  revenge,  for  cx- 
amjde,  of  penal  justice,  envy  of  communism.  The  individ¬ 
ual  is  the  true  sovereign.  'I'he  existing  policre  force,  denom¬ 
inated  the  State,  must  lie  annihilated,  and  a  free  society  organ¬ 
ized  in  which  friendly  reciprocity  among  mere  individuals 
shall  Ik*  the  only  law,  and  oaths,  worship,  and  any  such  child¬ 
ish  notion  as  that  of  the  sui>ernatural  shall  Ik*  unknown. 
Kou.sseau  and  l>yron  are,  respectively,  the  high(*st  types  of  man¬ 
hood  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  ('omte  and 
Feiierlxich,  the  greatest  philosophers  of  tlie  present  century. 

What  we  have  chosen  to  call  phenomenalistie  idealism,  counts 
among  its  ujiholders  at  least  two  important  thinkcus,  Heneke  and 
Fechner.  d'his  idealism  makes  observation  and  (*alcnlation  ( includ- 
ing  hypothesis)  the  sole  instrumentalities  of  philosophic  compre¬ 
hension,  and  plu*nomenal  consciousness,  “internal”  and  “external.” 
the  limit  of  real  cognition.  It  ap{)ears  to  be  a  sort  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  materialism.  In  it  the  e.ssence  of  phenomena  is  their  law,  /.e., 
their  How  or  What,  but  not  their  Wherefore.  It  attempts  to  avoid 
the  perplexities  of  an  unsoj)histicated  materialism,  with  its  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  a-thing-in-itself  (the  atom)  causing  sensation  by  con¬ 
ceiving  as  “atom”  merely  the  nilninnnti  Hrihilr  of  ph(*nomena. 
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Accoi(lin<(  to  Heiieke,  pliilosoj)!!}'  is  merely  the  attempt  to  make 
iiitellifjfihle  hy  means  of  hypothesis,  what  has  In'en  discovered  hy 
observation  ;  everything  that  may  become  a  “•problem  for  philoso¬ 
phy  is  first  oiven  as  a  })sychical  act,  or  as  an  image  in  the  sonl.” 
The  s[)ecnlative  direetion  taken  hy  philoso[)hy  sinee  Kant,  is  a 
return  to  the  Scholastic  standpoint,  ddie  sonl  in  itself  is  not  a 
fnlly-riv<lgt‘d  nature  with  various  fair.ilties,  but  is  merely  a  ca[)ac- 
ity  for  receiving  and  ajtpropriating  impressions,  which  by  the 
traces  they  leave  in  it,  viitually  endow  it  with  faculties,  (d'his 
means,  as  we  nndeistand  it.  that  the  soul  is  indeed  what  it  hecomes, 
but  not  what  it  niakcx  ifxt'/J'U)  Iw.)  'I'he  soul’s  knowledge  of  its 
existence  is  one  of  the  imj)ressions  it  has  received  ;  its  knowle<lge 
of  other  souls  is  an  inference.  What  we  call  body  is  perhaps  l)nt 
a  sign  or  manifestation  of  spiiitual  [?]  forces,  ('oherency  in  the 
outward  world  is  a  projection  of  ourselves,  d'he  immortality  nf 
the  sonl  and  the  existema*  of  (Jod  are  matters  of  lational  faith; 
they  cannot  be  successfully  denied  by  either  pantheism  or  mat(;ri- 
alism.  I'echner  professes  to  hold  with  Descartes  that  the  sonlorself 
is  known  as  an  immediate  object  of  observational  consciousness. 
Other  s(‘lves  are  known  by  analogical  inference.  ( tod  by  the  fact 
that  the  iilea  of  Him  thrusts  itself  into  consciousness,  liody  and 
.soul  constitute  a  solidarity,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  thing, 
though  that  thing  is  a  mere  abstraction  —  not  a  thing-in-itself, 
which  were  an  absurdity.  I  he  science  which  seeks  the  law  of 
this  solidarity  of  body  and  soul  is  j).sych<ephysics.  fumlamental 
assumptions  of  which  are  that  there  is  no  thought  without  a 
hrain.  that  the  sonl  is  lociited  in  the  neivons  system,  that 
thought  is  an  activity  calle(l  foith  hy  physical  stimulation  of 
the  nervous  .system,  and  is  in  precise  mathematical  relation  to 
such  stimulation,  or  if  not.  at  least  to  nerve-excitation  due 
to  stimulation.  In  contiast  with  Fechner’s  materialistic  theo¬ 
ry  of  knowledge,  there  are  in  his  general  doctrine  fanciful 
notions  regarding  angels,  an  earth-spirit,  a  world-spirit,  s})irit.s  of 
the  stai's.  etc.  lie  sup[)oses  his  theory  to  contain  amjde  sources 
of  satisfaction  foi-  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  rational  nature  of 
man.  He  tinds  a  basis  for  belief  in  an  all-wise  Providence,  in  a 
supposed  universal  “tendency  to  stability,”  as  inqtortant  as  grav¬ 
ity  to  the  order  of  the  world. 

Next  in  the  series  of  standj)oints  laid  down  is  that  f)f  agnostic 
“monism."  Speculatively  or  theoretically  it  differs  fundameu- 
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Uilly  from  both  the  foregoing  in  tliat  it  assumes  as  fact  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  unknown,  unknowable  somewhat  liehiml  phenomena 
and  constituting  their  common  root ;  “  practically  "  or  ethically, 
it  permits  us  also  to  assume  an  object  not  immediately  given  l)y 
sense,  but  corresponding  to  religious,  and  a*sthetic  feeling  and  hav¬ 
ing  reality  (merelj')  as  a  reflection  of  that.  'Fliis  is  the  standpoint 
of  the  (by  name)  well-known  author  of  tlie  Uixtorif  of  M<tforln/lx)n, 
Friedrich  Albert  Lange.  According  to  Lange,  the  history  of  phi- 
losoph}'  shows  that  while  materialism  has  been  a  necessary  factor 
in  the  world's  thought,  it  has  naturally  led  always  to  a  higher  and 
eomplementiiry  standpoint,  viz.,  “  idealism,”  which  alone  satisfies 
religious  and  poetic  instinct,  and  incites  tlie  mind  to  the  highest 
achievement  in  science.  Materialism  possesses  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  virtue  of  having  the  power  to  spread  and  nourish  a  right,  /.  c., 
a  scientific,  antipathy  to  belief  in  miracles  and  teleological  rela¬ 
tion  among  things  —  it  possesses,  further,  the  virtue  of  being  the 
conserving  element  or  moment  in  science.  l>ut  its  first  principle 
contradicts  the  two  fundamental  dogmas  in  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  the  present  age:  tlie  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
that  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge:  and  it  recpiires  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  that  “  innovating,  divining  *’ power  inherent  in  ideal¬ 
ism.  While,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  real  are  complementary 
opposites,  they  ore  O})[)osites  and  must  be  kejit  apart ;  idealistic 
faith,  as  distinguished  from  science,  has  a  position  and  office  of  its 
own  as  unassailable  as  a  symphony  of  licethoven. 

Professed  simple,  undisguised  dualism  is  a  thing  hardly  known  to 
the  history  of  jihilosophy,  though  systems  of  thought  may  easily  lie 
named  that  inherently  violate  that  first  jirinciple  of  philosophic 
thought,  —  the  comprehension  of  all  things  in  a  single  notion,  d'lie 
dualism  of  Anton  (liinther  and  .lohann  Heinrich  Pabst.  which  we 
have  to  notice  at  this  point,  is  to  lx*  called  dualism,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  a  certain  strongly  pronounced  form  of  monism,  the  so- 
called  panlogistic  i)antheisniof  Hegel.  (Jiintherand  Pabst  sought 
to  emphasize  the  notion  of  personality  as  ap[)ertaining  to  (iod,  and 
did  so  b3Mlistinguishingshari)ly  between  spirit  and  nature,  (Jod  and 
his  works.  Nature  is  distinguished  from  spirit  by  the  fact  that  the 
activity  of  the  former  is  a  merely  generic  activity  producing  nothing 
that  is  a  being-for-self,  whereas  the  activity  of  spirit  is  just  an  ac¬ 
tivity  that  }»roduces  that  which  has  or  is  being-for-self.  Further, 
“since  it  is  unthinkable  that  (Jod  should  think  eternally  what  He 
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might  posit  taiul  not  tactually  posit  it,  the  thought  of  (iod  leads  to  a 

real  non-Ego  of  God . The  world  is  not,  as  pantheism 

teaches,  to  be  conceived  as  an  emanation,  but  as  a  contraposition  of 
God,  and  hence,  .so  far  from  its  lieing  correct  to  say  tliat  God 
realizes  Himself  or  even  comes  to  consciousness  by  the  creation  of 
the  world,  we  ought  on  the  contrary  to  maintain  that  if  God 
posits  Himself,  He  does  not  produce  substances,  and  if  He  creates, 
He  does  not  posit  Him.self.”  The  starting-point  of  the  dualism  of 
Giinther  and  Ihibst  was  the  Cartesian  distinction  between  con¬ 
sciousness  of  self  and  consciousne.ss  of  the  external  world  —  the 
guiding  motive,  the  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  pantheism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ('harybdis  of  monadism  on  the  other. 

We  may  })ass  next  to  that  [uirely  rationalistic  (as  distinguished 
from  agnostic)  monism  which  practically  identifies  particular 
and  universal  Ixdng,  and  which  may  l>e  termed  idealistic  panthe¬ 
ism.  Tliis  may  l)e  either  immanental  or  transcendental,  according 
as  that  which  unites  opposing  terms  of  relation  among  phenomena 
has  more  or  less  the  character  of  the  simple  negation,  or,  in  other ' 
words,  “indifference  ’ of  the  plienomena.  As  representative  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  former  we  may  instance  Feuerbach  and  Strauss  in 
their  earlier  thinking,  and  Theodor  Vi.scher  and  Von  Hartmann; 
of  the  latter  Karl  Fortlage. 

Feuerbach's  pure  and  undisguised  jiantheism,”  as  he  himself 
described  it,  is  found  in  his  Thonjfhtx  on  heath  and  Immortality.,  in 
which  the  view  is  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
makes  death  a  mere  sham,  and  that  “  death  is  the  necessary  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  finite  into  the  infinite,  and  man’s  continued  exist¬ 
ence  consists  merely  in  historical  remembrance.” 

Strauss'  pantheism,  which  has  been  such  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  theological  thinking  of  the  century,  was  by  Strauss  himself 
and  by  others  considered  the  true  version  of  the  Hegelian  doctrine. 
It  was  in  his  view  utterly  incompatible  with  (Christian)  theism. 
Dogma  is  to  him  “  the  product  of  uncultured  consciousness,  and 
when  a  philosopher  calls  himself  a  Christian,  he  may  have  his 
reasons  for  doing  .so,  but  reason  certainly  not.  I'lie  con.sciousness 
which  does  not  understand  itself  places  the  infinite  content  which 
it  feels  within  it.self  as  a  vague  impulse,  outside  of  itself,  because 
it  knows  itself  at  the  same  time  as  sensuous  and  empirical,  .so  that 
it  has  what  is  one  and  the  same  thing  twice  over,  in  the  form  of 
something  beyond  the  world,  and  of  something  present  in  the 
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world,  d'lie  pliilo.sopliei'  who  recognizes  that  hotli  are  one,  has  on 
this  account  n(>  worse  enemy  than  wliat  is  beyond  the  world, 
which  he  has  to  conceive  of  and  represent  as  something  which  is 

present  here  and  now . There  is  un  otlier  (iod  than  the 

thought  which  is  in  all  thinking  In'ings,  no  attril)utes  of  (lod  other 
than  the  laws  of  natnre,  there  is  in  the  All  no  sign  of  increase  or 
diminution,  the  Absolute  reHects  itself  from  all  eternity  in  ever 
different  tinite  spirits,  like  a  large  orange  tree,  in  which  we  always 
see  buds,  blossom  and  fruit,  though  tliese  are  never  the  same.” 

Theodor  Vischer  took  a  view  as  to  the  ineomj)atihility  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion,  [)recisely  similar  to  that  of  Strauss,  and  wrote 
an  elal)orate  work  on  esthetics  founded  on  the  notion  tliat  it  is 
“only  pantlieism  that  enables  us  to  comprehend  tlie  h(siutiful.” 

The  only  true  tlieory  of  the  universe  is,  according  to  Von  Hart¬ 
mann,  pantheism,  or,  In'tter,  monism.  I'he  only  jdiilosophical 
method  is,  not  the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  which  is  a  tissue  of  errors, 
hut  the  method  of  the  sciences  and  of  histoi  v.”  We  have  to  start 
with  experience,  the  results  of  tlie  sciences,  and  seek  a  ground 
of  explanation  whicli  is  in  the  beginning  unknown  ;  j»hih»sophy  is 
the  philosophy  of  tlie  uin'onscious.  Ueality  is  not,  however,  mere 
unknowable  force  or  will,  Imt  the  unity  of  will  with  idea.  Will 
without  ideas  is  empty ;  idea  without  will  is  incapable  of  doing 
anything.  Idea  and  will  have  to  he  conceived  as  attributes  of  a 
single  essence,  which  may  be  called  spirit,  jirovided  that  we  do 
not  mean  by  this  word  jiersonal  conscious  lK*ing.  'Phe  final  end 
of  all  existence  is  the  emancipation  of  the  idea  fi’om  the  control  of 
will,  the  triumph  of  the  logical  over  the  alogical.  I'lie  condition 
of  this  emancipation  is  the  fact  of  consciousness.  'Phe  present 
world  is  the  worst  possible  :  the  little  pleasui’e  in  it  is  fai'  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  j)ain.  'Phe  way  of  escape  fiom  misery  is  a  resolve 
on  the  i)art  of  universal  humanity  to  put  an  end  to  willing, 
the  sole  cause  of  human  misery.  'Phis  will  haj)pen  when  con¬ 
sciousness.  or  the  idea  has  reached  its  highest  jtossihle  develop¬ 
ment.  'Po  the  consummation  of  this  ideal  end  it  is  necessaiy  that 
there  l)e  on  the  jtart  of  every  individual  an  energetic  assertion  of 
M'ill  in  every  form.  'Phe  “struggle  for  existence,"  variability 
of  species,  and  heredity  are  but  mimtr  moments  in  the  organic 
theory  of  descent,  which,  without  rejecting  mechanism,  must  l)e 
teleological.  ( 'hi  istianity  as  a  religi(m  is  anti(piated  :  there  should 
lx.'  put  in  its  place  mono-pantheism,  with  its  much  more  spiritual 
worship  and  its  much  less  egphilh*  morality. 
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Fortla^e  sees  in  what  he  terms  tlie  innnaneiital  pantheism  of 
Hegel  and  Schelling.  one  of  two  extremes  —  the  otlier  being  the 
Herbartian  realism — between  whieh  pliilosophical  truth  must  lx? 
found  to  lie.  The  true  doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  is  that  transcend¬ 
ental  pantheism,  that  radical  absolute  idealism,  taught  by  tbe  elder 
Fichte,  in  whicli  the  “absolute  existence  is  not  brought  so  close  to 
the  phenomenal  as  to  make  it  possible  to  think  that  it  may  be 
grasped  in  any  one  point  of  the  phenomenal,  nor  hidden  .so  far 
behind  the  jthenomenal  tliat  the  factors  of  the  [)henonienal  come 
to  lx?  out  of  connection  with  it.”  Hut  it  is  necessary  that  the 
idealism  of  Ficlite  be  supplemented:  to  its  apriori  deductions 
must  lx?  added  the  ••counter-proof”  or  a  mathematical  j)roof  in  a 
••  psychology  such  as  Heneke's,  which  proceeds  according  to  em¬ 
pirical  methods."  ••  If  the  Fgo  in  its  broken  state  would  learn  by 
pursuing  the  method  of  psychological  analysis  to  rediscover  in  itself 
the  traces  and  traits  of  the  absolute  Fgo,  then  the  revivifying  })rin- 
ciple  would  once  more  be  laid  hold  of;  by  this  means  philosophy 
would  be  able  to  awake  from  its  dream-like  absor})tif)n  in  nature  and 
history,  and  become  alive  to  what  is  the  truly  human  reality,  a  jier- 
fected  p.sychology."  Fortlage  [)ursues  the  method  of  em[>irical 
p.sychology,  so  far  as  to  abandon  all  (piestioiung  as  to  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  nature  of  the  soul  (though  not  lH?cause  such  q\iestioning  is 
inherently  futile,  but  because  it  is  at  present  j)remature, )  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  making  p.sychology  merely  a  branch  of  physiology. 
Fortlage's  pantheistic  d<»ctrine  is  not  ottered  by  him  as  a  sul)stitute 
for  religion,  since  religion  is  for  the  many*  and  this  doctrine  for 
the  select  few. 

If,  instead  of  viewing  nature  and  spirit  as  two  separate  and  dis¬ 
parate  things,  as  dualism  does,  or,  instead  of  merging  them  in  one 
and  the  same  identical  tiling,  as  jiantheism  does,  we  view  them  as 
organic,  integral  parts  of  a  whole  culminating  in  (rod,  we  occupy 
tlie  standpoint  of  ideal-realism.  The  occasion  for  such  a  stand¬ 
point  in  the  last  half  century  seems  to  have  been,  on  one  hand, 
that  insistence  upon  the  objective  valitlity  of  luire  thought,  which 
characterizes  tlie  system  of  Hegel  more  than  any  other,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  brilliancy  of  tbe  achievements  of  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  d'he  high  apriori  road  would  seem  to  lead  away 
from  the  truth ;  let  life  as  well  as  thought,  experimental  science 
as  well  its  [Hire  philo.sophy,  have  its  due  —  this  is  the  juirport  of 
ideal-realism.  The  ideal-realists  have  in  number  and  individual 
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inii)()rtaiice  outstrijiped,  it  appears,  every  other  class  of  thinkers 
iji  (Germany  since  1881.  The  names  that  occur  here  are  such  as 
those  of  I.  H.  Fichte,  (’arriere,  (’ieszkowski,  Wirth,  (ieorge, 
('halybaeus,  TTrici,  Kuuo  Fischer,  Trendelenhurg,  Lotze. 

Intellectual  reaction  against  the  so-called  panlogisni  of  Hegel 
drove  h^chte  towards  a  theological  monism,  in  which  the  “person¬ 
ality”  as  distinguished  from  the  “rationality”  of  (Jod  was  the 
dominant  conception.  A  renewed  consideration  of  Kant's  teaching 
led  to  a  return  on  his  part  to  human  exj)erience  as  tlie  starting- 
point  of  speculation,  from  which,  he  says,  we  are  to  reason  deduc¬ 
tively  to  the  Firet  Cause  of  all  things.  He  found  in  Leibnitz  a 
“second  pillar”  for  philosophy;  and  that  “because  he  had  by  his 
individualism  combatcfl  (Spinoza's)  pantheism,  had  reconciled 
teleology  and  mechanism,  recalling  the  latter  to  its  proper  sphere, 
had  by  his  doctrine  of  a  preestahlished  harmony,  indicated  the 
way  to  an  intelligent  cause  of  mechanism,  ami  by  his  theory  of 
monads  furnished  the  basis  for  the  fundamental  psychological 
truth  that  the  soul  not  only  contains  apriori  elements  hut  is  itself 
an  apriori  nature,  existing  prior  to  experience,  from  which  by  its 
own  act  it  elevates  itself  to  the  condition  of  conscious  self-activity.” 
Fichte  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  eclecticism  in  philosophy. 

A  like  charge  has  l)een  brought  against  C'arricre,  whose  asser¬ 
tion,  indeed,  that  the  philoso[)her  of  the  [uesent  <lav  has  to  avoid 
treating  })hilo.so[)hy  Jis  a  science  in  a  scholastic  sense,  and  to  view 
it  as  a  science  of  life,  and  his  assertion  that  there  is  no  logical 
necessity  in  history,  evince  a  shyness  on  his  part  towards  pure 
thought  identical  with  that  characterizing  eclecticism  in  all  times. 
Carriere  was  once  a  warm  admirer  of  Hegel,  but  joined  in  the 
attem[)t  of  Weis.se  and  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and  Wirth  to  reconcile  to  a 
degree  supposed  not  to  have  been  attained  in  Hegel,  the  extremes, 
rationalism  and  supernaturalism,  pantheism  and  atheism.  In 
opposition  to  rationalistico-pantheistic  a!sthetics  he  asserts  the 
comprehension  of  art  to  Ixj  possible  only  where  we  have  a  theory  of 
the  idea  of  the  “living  (iod,”  “who  reveals  Himself  in  nature  and 
history.”  He  declares  ideal-realism  to  be  the  final  goal  of  thought 
in  history,  and  the  problem  of  philosophy  to  be  the  uniting  of  the 
notions  of  tran.scendence  and  immanence.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  conceives  of  the  human  cell  (as  of  men  of  genius, 
the  heroes  in  history)  as  possible  only  by  a  leap  in  being;  and  he 
regards  immortality  oidy  as  a  reasonable  ho[)e,  and  thinks  that 
religion  were  Ixjtter  not  conceived  of  in  a  dogmatic  way. 
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The  most  important  word  spoken  at  the  late  meeting  of  school 
superintendents  in  New  York,  was  by  Dr.  A.  J.  RickotV;  to  the 
eflect  that  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  inaugurate  a  great  national  revival 
in  behalf  of  the  American  common  school.  The  past  twenty  years  has 
been  so  largely  a  period  of  discussion  and  criticism  concerning  everv- 
thing  that  relates  to  the  organization,  discipline  and  instruction  of  the 
schools,  that  our  leading  educators  have  almost  forgotten  that  they  are 
living  and  working,  all  the  time,  in  the  face  of  popular  indiHerence 
and  a  powerful  organized  hostility  to  the  whole  American  system  of 
universal  education  for  citizenship.  As  the  crew  and  passengers  on 
board  ship  may  be  suddeidy  wakened  from  a  heated  controversy  by  an 
ebb  tide,  that  leaves  the  steamer  aground  on  a  sand  bar,  so  the  common 
school  officials  are  rudely  awakened  from  their  internecine  warfare  and 
confronted  by  a  social,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  literary  combination 
that  challenges  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  by  the  state. 
The  frequent  meetings  of  teachers  are  having  the  efiect  to  place  the 
superior  class  a  long  way  ahead  of  even  the  friendly  public  that  must 
be  relied  on  to  support  them  in  any  school  reform.  Superintendent 
Howland  and  Colonel  Parker  go  back  to  Chicago  to  find  two  great 
journals  demanding  the  suppression  of  the  normal  school  and  insisting 
that  the  average  Chicago  teacher  needs  no  more  ability  and  deserves 
no  more  salary  than  an  expert  operative  or  dry  goods  saleswoman. 
While  Doctors  Harris  and  Soldan  are  elaborating  broad  national  formu¬ 
las  and  an  improved  educational  psychology,  the  columns  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  dailies  are  filled  with  preposterous  trash  in  disparagement 
of  the  whole  idea  and  conduct  of  the  schools ;  and  the  school  board 
of  the  city  is  in  the  courts  in  a  veritable  race  war,  in  which  lager, 
school  picnics,  unlimited  German  teaching,  and  handling  the  funds,  are 
the  issues.  The  New  England  press  is  found  repeating  the  absurd 
boasts  of  southern  land  agents  and  politicians  about  the  condition 
of  education  in  those  states,  and  grave  senators  from  Yankee  land 
indorse  representations  that  one  w’eek’s  observation  would  scatter  to  the 
winds.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a  Catholic  bishop  has  stalked 
into  the  White  House  and  threatened  peril  to  a  great  political  party, 
unless  the  educational  demands  of  the  hierarchy  are  indorsed  by  the 
senate ;  and  the  Romish  clergy  of  Wisconsin  are  on  the  war  path 
against  the  people  of  that  enterprising  commonwealth.  No  American 
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educator  stands  on  a  hij^her  watch-tower  than  Doctor  Rickofl'.  If  our 
coming  National  Mass  Meeting  at  St.  Paul,  and  the  corresponding 
assembly  in  the  East,  can  be  persuaded  to  suspend  the  flow  of  high 
criticism  and  organize  a  great  national  crusade  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  in  behalf  of  those  fundamental  principles  of  popu¬ 
lar  education  on  which  all  agree,  they  will  confer  a  boon  upon  the 
Republic,  compared  with  which  the  most  elaborate  discussions  of  the 
common  sort  are  of  quite  subordinate  importance, 

Another  valuable  deliverance  at  New  York,  was  the  plea  of  the 
superintendent  of  Brooklyn,  for  a  more  thorough  preparation 
of  teachers  in  the  common  schools.  A  wide  observation,  extending 
over  two-thirds  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  has  awakened  in  us  a  painful 
sense  of  the  imperative  need  of  “civil  service,”  in  its  most  searching 
form,  among  the  four  hundred  thousand  common  school  teachers  of  the 
country.  The  brilliant  success  and  increasing  etliciency  of  the  superior 
class  of  teachers,  chiefly  congregated  in  prosperous  towns  and  cities, 
like  the  glare  of  an  electric  light,  hlinds  our  eyes  to  the  dark  and 
twilight  realm  where  the  “go  as  you  please”  type  of  school  still 
occupies  the  ground  and  ignorance  and  incompetency  hold  their  dismal 
rule.  No  wonder  that  the  wide-awake  farmers  and  enterprising  house¬ 
keepers  of  the  South  declare  that  education  demoralizes  the  rising 
negro  youth  and  leaves  them  inferior,  as  reliable  workers,  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  For  the  painful  fact  is,  that,  spite  of  the  millions 
of  northern  and  southern  money  and  the  religious  zeal  and  heroism 
expended  in  putting  on  the  ground  the  new  education  for  the  negro,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  children  and  youth  have  never  been  for  a  month 
in  any  place  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  school.  A  huddle  of  colored 
boys  and  girls,  drifting  around  the  kind  of  place  the  average  negro 
schoolhouse  is,  under  the  control  of  the  sort  of  man  or  woman  that  the 
average  colored  teacher  must  be,  with  the  intermittent  attendance,  the 
neighborhood  and  church  quarrels  over  the  schools,  and  the  score 
of  hindrances,  is  not  a  school,  but  about  the  most  demoralizing  sort 
of  a  children’s  mob.  No  wonder,  that  untold  thousands  of  children 
in  our  oldest  anti  most  cultivated  states,  get  little  real  help  from  the 
kind  of  country  school  which  is  their  only  seminary  ;  kept  by  a  green 
girl  or  a  bumptious  boy,  in  defiance  of  all  sound  principals  of  elementary 
education.  And  even  in  our  great  cities,  and  oftener  in  our  large 
towns,  the  graded  schools  are  honeycombed  with  incompetents,  mental 
and  moral,  who  muddle  the  work  for  a  year  and  baffle  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  the  ablest  superintendent.  We  do  not  realize  how  much 
of  the  indiflerence  and  opposition  of  the  leading  business  public, 
as  shown  through  the  press,  is  due  to  the  inevitable  contempt  of  the 
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able  aiul  eiicrj^etic  men  who  live  in  a  world  of  expert  labor,  and  demand 
positive  results.  The  clever  woman  of  society,  or  the  able  leader 
in  public  philanthropy,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  her  inditVerence 
to  a  larj^e  class  of  the  “  younj^  ladies”  that  flit  in  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  working  for  bread  and  “  pin  money,”  with  their  bright 
eyes  on  the  lookout  for  the  coming  man,”  and  the  whole  life  outside 
working  hours  a  rush  of  stupid  social  dissipation.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy  understands  this  weak  side  of  the  common  school  and 
is  rapidly  training  a  body  of  teachers,  absolutely  devoted  to  their  work, 
under  constant  supervision,  and,  every  year,  producing  better  results. 
The  American  people  have  the  right  to  the  best  educational  service 
of  the  country  in  the  common  school  and  w'ill  pay  for  it,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  obtained.  But,  while  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  teaching 
force  is  notoriously  unskilled  and  non-professional,  it  is  useless  for  the 
superior  teachers,  who  magnetize  each  other  in  the  conventions, 
to  demand  election  during  good  behavior,  better  salaries,  or  anything 
involving  greater  outlay  by  the  public.  The  “business  eye”  of  the 
country  is  now  fixed  on  skilled  labor  everywhere  ;  nowhere  so  important 
as  in  the  schoolroom  ;  and  the  imperative  condition  of  persuading  the 
public  to  greater  zeal  and  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  common  school 
is  a  searching  atul  persistent  movement  among  the  teachers  for  the 
professional  elevation  of  their  own  class. 

JT  may  be,  as  the  opposition  press  is  loudly  boasting,  that  the  present 
congress  will  fail  to  pass  any  bill  for  national  aid  to  relieve  the 
national  peril  of  illiteracy  in,  at  least,  a  dozen  of  our  southern  states. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  political  revolution  of  a  year  ago  has  turned 
the  heart  of  the  average  southern  politician  away  from  the  educational 
needs  of  the  southern  people  and  brought  to  bear  a  pressure  on  the 
broader-minded  statesman  of  that  region,  very  hard  to  resist.  Within 
the  past  year  the  disappearance  of  a  dozen  leaders  in  the  higher  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  south,  like  Dawson,  Grady,  Keating,  Burke  and  others, 
has  thrown  the  leading  press  of  that  region  once  more  into  the  rut 
of  sectional  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  exasperation 
of  the  extreme  leaders  of  northern  aflairs  against  election  abuses  in  the 
south  will  cost  this  measure  several  influential  advocates.  But  it  has 
long  been  apparent  to  us  that  southern  popular  education  is  only  on  the 
threshold  and  requires  a  full  generation  for  its  evolution.  The  rapid 
and  brilliant  success  of  a  few  hundred  growing  southern  towns  in  estab¬ 
lishing  good  graded  schools,  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  real 
south,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  children  live,  is  a  broad,  sparsely 
populated,  open  country ;  on  the  whole  not  specially  prosperous ; 
wrestling  with  the  industrial  incompetency  and  political  aspirations 
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of  the  negro ;  the  ruling  race  not  yet  feeling  able  or  more  than  half 
disposed  to  educate  its  own  children  ;  while  every  other  man  honestlv 
believes  that  schooling  unfits  “the  nigger”  for  profitable  work. 
Meanwhile,  a  powerful  class  among  the  clergy  anti  second-rate  poli¬ 
ticians  is  heartily  opposed  to  the  common  school,  as  heresy  in  religion 
and  politics.  Just  now,  the  Farmer’s  Almanac  is  looming  up  like 
a  portentous  cloud,  led  by  men  hungry  and  thirsty  for  office,  pledged 
to  several  measures  that,  if  adopted,  will  wreck  the  industrial  system 
of  a  dozen  commonwealths.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  leaders  are 
scheming  with  their  northern  colleagues  for  the  political  control  of  the 
Republic  through  a  party  which  still  has  the  backing  of  every  southern 
state.  If  in  this  tumult  the  children  are  elbowed  out  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  question  postponed,  it  will  not  be  because  the  “  sober  second 
thought  ”  of  the  South  repudiates  national  aid  for  education,  but  because 
it  is  now  ebb  tide  among  the  people  and  the  upper  strata  of  southern 
life  is  occupied  in  holding  its  own.  But  the  struggle  of  the  past  ten 
years  has  not  been  lost.  The  real  educational  desolation  of  whole 
regions  of  our  country  and  the  special  perils  of  southern  illiteracy  are 
open  to  every  observing  man.  The  opposition  to  Universal  Education 
has  been  unmasked  all  round  the  circle.  The  public  men  who  have 
filled  the  country  w'ith  the  assertion  that  “  the  South  is  able  and  willing 
to  educate  itself,”  will  now  be  compelled  to  “  face  the  music  ”  and  lead 
a  new  movement  for  education,  or  be  discredited  before  the  nation.  And 
a  new'  and  w'ide-spread  movement  in  the  North,  in  behalf  of  negro 
education  is  already  apparent.  Within  the  past  month,  several  impor¬ 
tant  meetings  in  New'  York  and  Washington  have  been  held  in  this 
interest;  and  the  coming  assembly  at  Lake  Mohonk,  New'  York, 
in  June,  promises  an  important  consultation  of  the  ablest  leaders  in  this 
line.  In  all  these  great  movements  for  the  upliftihg  of  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple,  w'e  must  reckon,  even  in  our  country,  by  generations  rather  than 
years,  and  put  in  our  w'ork  with  confidence  in  the  Providence  that, 
in  the  end,  brings  every  man  and  every  good  cause  into  the  light. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 

Advocates  of  Fkoebel’s  Principles. — For  a  score  of  years 
or  more  the  Froebel  society  of  England  has  labored  zealously  to  excite 
public  interest  in  the  principles  of  Froebel,  and  to  secure  their  adoption 
in  the  elementary  stage  of  public  schools.  At  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  London,  January  i6,  great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  evidence 
of  the  growing  interest  in  the  subject.  The  Italian  Government  has 
made  the  Froebel  system  a  part  of  its  scheme  of  education.  A  Ger 
man  disciple  of  Froebel,  Mrs.  Schwabe,  proposes  to  endow  a  college 
and  school  in  that  country,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  the 
Empress  Frederick,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  working 
of  the  system  in  Germany,  and  its  introduction  into  Italy. 

Death  of  a  Distinguished  Official.  — The  death  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Cumin,  C.  B.,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department, 
England,  deprives  that  country  of  a  most  zealous  and  accomplished 
school  officer. 

School  of  Oriental  Studies.  —  The  school  for  modern  Oriental 
studies  established  by  the  Imperial  Institute  in  union  with  University 
College  and  King’s  College,  London,  was  inaugurated  January  ii. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  on  this  occasion,  and  Prof.  Max  Muller 
delivered  an  interesting  address.  The  distinguished  philologist  gave 
the  following  particulars  respecting  the  new  seminary  of  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  at  Berlin.  The  staff  of  professors  and  teachers  includes  “one 
professor  of  Chinese  ;  two  teachers  of  Chinese,  both  natives  —  one  for 
teaching  North  Chinese,  the  other  South  Chinese ;  one  professor 
of  Japanese,  assisted  by  a  native  teacher ;  one  professor  of  Arabic, 
assisted  by  two  native  teachers  —  one  for  Arabic  as  spoken  in  Egypt, 
the  other  for  Arabic  as  spoken  in  Syria  ;  one  native  teacher  of  Hindu¬ 
stani  and  Persian  ;  one  native  teacher  of  Turkish  ;  one  teacher  of  Suaheli, 
an  important  language  spoken  on  the  east  Coast  of  Africa,  assisted 
by  a  native.  Besides  these  special  lectures,  those  given  by  the  most 
eminent  professors  of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Chinese  in  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Oriental  Seminary. 
The  number  of  students  amounts  at  present  to  115.  Of  these,  fifty-six 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  faculty  of  law,  which  must  be  taken  to  include 
all  who  aspire  to  any  employment  in  the  consular  and  colonial  services. 
Fifteen  belong  to  the  faculties  of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  physical 
science ;  four  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  who  are  probably  intended  for 
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missionary  work.  Twenty-three  are  mentioned  as  en‘>;age(l  in  mercan¬ 
tile  pursuits,  three  are  technical  students,  five  officers  in  the  army,  and 
nine  are  returned  as  studying  modern  Greek,  Spanish,  and  languages 
generally  counted  as  Oriental,  though,  no  doubt,  of  great  usefulness 
in  the  East  and  in  America.” 

Commercial  Education.  —  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  fixed  March  ii,  as  the  date  for  the  examination  for  Commercial 
Certificates. 

The  Educatio7ial News  \  “  The  minimum  of  general  knowledge 
to  be  demanded  of  all  the  candidates  is  greater  than  in  most  examina¬ 
tions  for  youths  of  sixteen.  English,  including  handwriting,  orthog¬ 
raphy,  grammar  and  composition  ;  History  of  the  British  Isles  and 
Colonies;  Geography,  with  special  reference  to  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  ;  Arithmetic,  including  a  general  knowledge  of  foreign  weights  and 
measures,  currencies  and  exchanges:  Algebra;  Euclid;  Elementary 
Mechanics  ;  Drawing  and  Bookkeeping,  are  all  obligatory,  and  to  these 
must  be  added  one  modern  foreign  language  to  be  selected  from  the 
following:  —  (a)  French,  (^)  German,  {c)  Spanish,  (rf)  Portuguese, 
{e)  Italian ;  comprising  translation,  composition,  and  conversation, 
and  a  knowledge  of  commercial  terms  and  phraseology.  A  considera¬ 
ble  latitude  of  choice  is  then  allowed  in  what  are  called  the  optional 
subjects,  one  at  least  of  which  must  be  taken.  These  are  eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  namely: — (i)  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics;  (2)  Shorthand  (any 
system)  ;  (3)  Drawing  —  freehand,  with  model,  or  mechanical, 

or  geometrical  drawing ;  (4)  Chemistry,  theoretical  and  practical  (the 
examination  will  be  limited  to  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  to  very 
simple  questions  on  metals  ;  (5)  Elements  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound  ; 
(6)  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  (7)  Natural  History:  two  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing —  Elements  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Physiology; 
(S)  one  or  more  of  the  modern  foreign  languages  not  taken  as  an  obli¬ 
gatory  subject.” 

VV^ith  the  curriculum  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  a  list 
of  members  who  have  consented  to  give  a  preference  to  candidates  for 
employment  holding  commercial  certificates,  either  of  the  London 
Chamber,  or  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board. 
The  examination  scheme  is  significant  as  showing  the  scholastic  require¬ 
ment  for  commercial  pursuits.  It  carries  a  moral  for  educators. 

Cambridge  Examinations.  — The  report  on  the  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  Examinations  in  1889  has  been  lately  presented  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  candidates  in  1869  was  only 
thirty-six,  and  that  it  had  risen  in  ten  years  to  741.  It  touched  the 
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highest  point  in  18S7,  —  when  as  many  as  i,cx)i  candidates  presented 
themselves..  Since  that  year  it  has  heen  declining  and  is  now  only  898, 
while  the  percentage  of  failures  is  greater  than  usual.  This  decline 
is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  profession 
is  overstocked,  and  consecjuently  oilers  less  chance  of  employment  than 
formerly. 

HUNGARV. 

The  university  Francis  Joseph  at  Kolozsvar,  Hungary,  is  maintained 
entirely  at  public  expense.  In  i887-’88,  the  amount  appropriated  for 
it  was  $96,500.  The  average  enrollment  of  students  for  the  year  was 
528.  The  teaching  corps  numbers  sixty-five  professors  or  masters. 
The  Emperor  visited  this  institution  during  the  year  and  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  its  condition.  The  Polytechnic  school  at  Buda¬ 
pest,  which  was  founded  in  18S2,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its 
annual  expenditure  has  reached  the  sum  of  $674,078  for  an  attendance 
of  539  students.  The  multiplication  of  schools  for  industrial  and 
industrial  art  training  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  recent  history 
of  education  in  Hungary.  In  this  provision  woman’s  share  among 
the  special  schools  of  recent  date  is  a  school  of  painting  upon  glass. 
The  results  of  the  last  named  are  seen  in  the  beautiful  windows  pre¬ 
pared  for  palaces  and  for  churches. 

FRANCE. 

Reform  of  SEct).\i)ARV  Instrcction.  —  An  association  has  just 
been  formed  at  Paris  having  for  its  object  the  reform  of  secondary 
instruction. 

It  proposes  to  set  before  the  public  by  every  means  possible  all  the 
conditions  allecting  this  grade  of  instruction,  ami  to  create  in  this  way 
a  public  sentiment  intelligent  and  forcible  enough  to  bring  about  the 
desired  reforms. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  founders  of  this  society  that  secondary  instruction 
no  longer  responds  to  the  needs  of  society.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republic  has  fostered  secondary  schools  in  which  science  and  modern 
languages  are  substituted  for  the  classics,  the  latter  still  absorb  the 
energies  of  students  and  professors.  The  society  condemns  the  dual 
system  of  secondary  Instruction.  In  place  of  this,  it  advocates  secondary 
instruction  of  two  degrees.  The  first  is  to  be  uniform  for  all  students. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  degree  the  student  is  to  pass  an  examination 
admitting  him  to  the  superior  degree ;  there  the  studies  should 
be  specialized  ami  the  student  make  his  choice  according  to  his  inclina¬ 
tion  and  aptitudes.  In  this  second  degree  the  classics  are  to  be  placed. 

The  society  is  thoroughly  organized  and  numbers  among  its  founders 
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many  of  the  leading  men  of  France.  The  president  is  Monsieur  Ber¬ 
ger,  deputy  commissary  general  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Superior  Instruction.  —  The  decennial  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  just  issued  forms  with  the  preceding  report  for 
the  decade  1868-  1878,  a  complete  history  of  superior  instruction  under 
the  republic. 

The  last  decade  has  been  characterized  by  great  activity  in  building. 
The  entire  sum  spent  in  this  work  amounts  to  $22,195,000  of  which 
the  State  has  borne  above  $12,000,000  and  the  cities  the  remainder. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  faculties  in  1887 -’88  was 
17,630  an  increase  of  seventy-tive  percent,  in  the  decade.  The  munici¬ 
pal  appropriation  for  superior  education  in  Paris  for  1890  is  fixed 
at  a  sum  equivalent  to  $146,049.  A.  t.  s. 
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.Vn  interestinjj  paper  on  or<?anic 
memory. 

.Mental  Science.  'I’he  Bapidity  of 
Mental  Processes  in  Insanity.  Sci¬ 
ence,  Feb.  14. 

.V  resume  of  .Marie  Walit/ky’s  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Rerue  Pli  ilosoph  iq  ue . 

.Michelaiiftelo,  Nacht  nnd  Morgen 
des.  Ernst  Briicke.  Dcittsche  Rund¬ 
schau,  February. 

Mid<lle  (’lass  Education,  .lobn  Mas- 
sle.  Westminster  Rerieir,  Marc-h. 

Monk,  'I’he  Specter  «»f  the.  F.  W. 
Farrar.  The  Forum,  March. 

.Mortgage  Evil,  ’I’he.  .1.  P.  Dunn, 
•Ir.  Political  Science  (Quarterly,  .March. 

•“Mothers”  —  according  to  English 
Novelists.  Temple  liar,  Febiuary. 

Month,  'I’lie  I’hysiognoiny  of  the. 
'I’h.  I’iderit.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
March. 


'I’ranslated  from  the  Revue  Scientif- 
ique. 

‘“Nationalism,"  I'nconscious,  in  our 
.\merican  Systetn  of  Government. 
.Mason  Green.  Yale  Revieir,  Feb. 

Nationalization  of  Industry  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  'I’be.  Franklin  11.  Giddings. 
Chantaxiquan,  .March. 

Natural  History,  ,  Some  Needless 
Dilliculties  in  the  Study  of.  ('.  '!’. 
Hudson.  Xatnre,  Feb.  20. 

Natural  Bights  and  Political  Bights. 
Profes.stn-  Huxley.  Xineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  February. 

Naturalist  on  the  Pampas,  'I’ln*.  W. 
11.  Hudson.  Xineteenth  Century,  Feb. 

Xatnrwissenscb.iften.  Die,  undderen 
Einlhiss  anf  die  Fortschritte  der  Hu- 
manitat.  H.  Scblesinger.  Deutsche 
Rerue,  February. 

Negroes,  'I'hree  t’olleges  for.  L. 
W.  Beilly.  Donahoe's  Maynzine,  .Mar. 

Old  'I'estament,  The  (’ritical  Study 
of  the.  S.  B.  Drivel',  ('ontexuporary 
Rerieir,  February. 

Oxfoid,  Democratic  and  Popular. 
Macni  ilia  n 's,  F't*  b  r  na  ry . 

Oxford  Professor-  and  Oxford  'I’u- 
tors.  Beply  of  the  Examiners  in  the 
School  of  .Modern  History.  S.  B. 
(iardiner  et.  al.  Contetnpoiary  Re- 
rieir,  February. 

Pan  .\meriean  (’ongress.  W.  P. 
Frye.  Chautauquan,  .^iarch. 

i’aris  Exposition,  l.oitering  through 
the.  Atlantic,  .March. 

Pauperism,  The  Problem  of.  .\mory 
11.  Bradford,  .ladorer/iertei'',  March. 

•“  People's  Palace,"  The  Working  of 
the.  Edmund  Hay  ( ’urrie.  .Xineteenth 
(.'entury,  February. 

.V  history  of  a  London  polytechnic 
institution. 

Photogiaphy,  Problems  in  the  Phys¬ 
ics  of.  Edward  L.  Nichols.  Chau¬ 
tauquan,  .March. 

Pictureil  .Spheres,  'I’he  .Meaning  of. 
.1.  (’.  Hau/eau.  Popular  Science 

.Monthly,  .March. 

political  Economy.  Les  faits  eco- 
nomiipies  et  le  mouvement  social  en 
.\uu*ri(pie.  Claudio  .lannct.  Le  Cor- 
respondant,  .Ian.  '2.5. 

Political  Economy.  Les  progres  de 
la  science  <'H‘onomi*|ue  dc|)uis  .\dam 
Smith.  .Maurice  Block.  Revue  des 
Deux  .Monties,  Feb.  lo. 

Political  F^'onomy  in  its  Belation  to 
Strikes,  (luilford  .Molesworth.  Xa- 
tional  Revietr,  February. 

Prehistoric  Bemains  in  the  Ohio 
Valiev.  F’.  W.  Putnam.  (Jentury, 
Man-it. 
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l*sychoI(>}?u*  (k*r  Scholastik,  Zur. 
H.  Sieheok.  Archiv  /.  Genchicte  d. 
Philogophie.y  Hil.  II.,  II.  2. 

'riii.s  eliai)ter  is  devoted  to  Ho;;er 
Baeon. 

Psyeholoj'ie  der  TaseIi(*MS|>ieler- 
kiiiist,  Zur.  Max  Dessoir.  A'onl  nwl 
aWd^  Kebruary. 

Psyehology  of  Prejudice,  'I'lie.  (i. 
T.  W.  I’atrick.  Popular  Scit'nce  Month¬ 
ly,  March. 

A  vij'orous  and  sujigestive  paper. 
Professor  Patrick  believes  that  the 
(ueaus  of  checkin'^  the  process  of  “  in¬ 
volution  ”  or  the  tendency  to  preju¬ 
dice,  is  to  be  found  in  education  of 
the  senses,  or  in  some  form  of  olyec- 
tive  training;. 

t^uestion  <'lul)s.  The,  and  the  'rarilf. 
fSecretary  of  llie  1'.  ('.  North 

Amtriran  Jlrrieir,  Mareli. 

lletorm.  I)(»  tlie  People  Wish  IJe- 
formy  .\lbert  1$.  Hart.  The  Forum, 
March. 

Keform,  How  and  where  to  l)ef;iu. 
Geo.  11.  Hul)i)ard.  Yale  lierieir,  Feb. 

I’eli^ious  'I'liou^ht  in  Germany,  'I'lie 
I’resent  Aspect  of.  Solomon  Schind¬ 
ler.  The  Arena,  Marcli. 

lleminiscenccs  of  Debuts  in  Difler- 
4‘nt  l.aiids.  II.  Helena  .Modjeska. 
The  Arena,  .Mareli. 

llepublies,  'rimuj'bts  on.  Geor;!;e 
.Saintslmry.  Neir  Jlevieir,  February. 

Homan  .Morals.  I.  .lames  Donald¬ 
son.  Chautauijuan,  .Mareli. 

Hum,  and  tlie  Hum  Power.  How¬ 
ard  Crosby.  The  Arena,  .Mareli. 

Huskin,  .lohii;  an  Kssay.  .Vniie 
Thackeray  Hitchie.  Harper's.  Mareli. 

Huskin,  .Mr.,  .\rtist  and  Pulilislier. 
Percy  Fit/gerald.  (lenlleman's  Matja- 
zine,  February. 

Science,  New  Chapters  in  the  War¬ 
fare  of.  VH.  Comparative  .Mytholo¬ 
gy.  Part  II.  .\iidrew  D.  hite. 
Popular  Srienee  Monthly,  .March. 

•Scottish  Universities  Comniissioii, 
The;  Curricula  of  Stud}',  and  ,\ca- 
demieal  Degrees.  William  Knight. 
Scottish  Herieir,  .lanuary. 

Self,  'I'he  Hidden.  Win.  .lames. 
Scribner's,  .March. 

.V  most  interesting  article  based 
upon  Pierre  .lanet’s  recent  book  on 
hypnotism,  —  De  V  automatisme  psy- 
choloyiqne." 

Seminairede  Notre  Dauic-des-.Aiiges, 


I, e.  N.E.  Dionne.  Pevue  Canadienne, 
February. 

Shakespeare’s  Pericles.”  .Apple- 
ton  Morgan.  Catholic  World,  March 
.Shelley  —  The  Poet.  .lulia  H.  Gul¬ 
liver.  Yale  lierieir,  February. 

Shrews,  Concerning.  Frederik  A. 
Fernald.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
.March. 

Sittlichkeit.  Ueber  das  Wesen  der, 
utid  den  natUrlicheii  Entwickelungs- 
lu'ozess  des  sittlichen  Gedankens. 
H.  Bender.  Zeitschrift  f.  Philosophic, 

H.  1. 

.Snails.  .Arthur  Somerset.  Lony- 
man's,  I’ebruary. 

Socialism,  Love,  and  Sympathy. 
Laurence  Groiiluiid.  New  Ideal,  .Mar. 
Sotistica  greca.  Per  la  storia  della. 

II.  .Alessandro  Cliiappelli.  Archie  f. 
Geschichte  d.  I’hilosophie,  Bd.  111.. 
11.  2. 

.South,  'I'he  New.  Henry  W.  Grady. 
New  England  Magazine,  March. 

.Address  before  the  Xew  England 
.Society  in  New  York,  Dec.  22.  188t5. 

.Speakership,  The  Limitations  of  the. 
Thomas  B.  Heed  and  .lohn  G.  Carlisle. 
North  American  Reriew,  March. 

.Stage  Fright  .lohn  Coleman.  Tem¬ 
ple  liar,  February. 

.Supreme  Court,  Tlie.  .lames  D. 
Colt.  New  England  Magazine,  .March. 

Tax.  Tile  (iciieral  Property  Tax. 
E.  H.  A.  Seliguian.  Political  Science 
(Quarterly,  Mareli. 

Teacup.;,  Over  the.  IV.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Atlantic,  March. 

Temperance  and  tlie  Public  Houses. 
H.  E.  .Maciiaghteu.  National  Review, 
Feliruary. 

“'roKjuato  Tasso.”  Arlo  Bates. 
Chautauijuan.  .March. 

I’niversal  Education.  p]dward  PA- 
erett  Hale.  Cosmopiditan.  .March, 
rniversity  Extension.  Century,  Mar. 
Vivisection,  The  I'ractice  of.  (’aro- 
liiie  PL  White.  Forum,  March. 

Vote,  The  Hight  to.  .Albion  W. 
Toiirgee.  Forum,  March. 

Wagner’s  .Music,  How  to  Listen  to. 
H.  P^  Krelibiel.  Harper's,  March. 

War  under  New  (  onditions.  Henry 
L.  .Abbot.  Forum.  .March. 

Western  .Mortgages,  .lames  Willis 
Gleed.  Forum,  Si  arch. 

Woman  (Question  in  (Jerniany,  The. 
P'rau  .1.  Kettler.  Forum,  .March. 
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The  CKNTIKY  Dictiosauv.  VoI.  2.  New  York:  I’ublishedby  the  Cetitiiry 
Co.  \V.  B.  Clarke  »fc  Co..  Boston. 

The  second  volume  of  this  ma^nitlcent  dictionary  is  as  complete  and  us  rich 
in  mutter  us  wus  tlie  precedinj;  one,  and  shows  the  sume  schulurship,  br(‘udth 
of  thou^lit,  and  thoroughness  of  work.  It  is  alike  a  credit  to  tlie  labors  of 
Professor  Whitney  and  his  able  collaborators,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  i>erfection  whicli  tlie  printer's  art  lias  attained  amon^  us.  The  type, 
the  paper,  the  rllustrations,  the  accuracy  shown  in  the  smallest  particulars  is 
surprisin';.  'I'he  information  which  is  found  in  its  paj;es  is  the  result  of  ^reat 
research,  and  is  very  full  on  all  subjects  of  literary  or  scientitic  interest.  Take 
for  example  the  word  Commonsvealtli.  We  have  vainly  searched  all  the  laiTje 
dictionaries  and  manj’  of  the  encyclopa-dias  tryinj;  to  learn  which  of  the  states 
of  the  Cnion  were  commonwealths.  We  tind  our  answer  and  full  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  paf;es  of  the  “Century."  This  is  a  work  so  admirable  iu 
all  particulars  tliat  every  scholar  who  miitlit  feel  unable  to  buy  it,  will,  after 
seeiiif;  it,  be  willing  to  make  great  ellbrts  and  forego  many  pleasures  in  order 
to  possess  it. 

.•\  CllKoxici.E  OE  Cox^rEsr.  By  Frances  Sparhawk.  Boston:  I).  I.othrop 
(,'ompany.  Price,  §1.25. 

Beatlers  who  remember  charming  little  Polly  Blatchley  will  be  glad  to  make 
her  acquaintance  again  in  this  new  story  of  .Miss  Sparhawk's.  Polly  has  grown 
into  a  young  lady,  and  a  very  sensible  one,  at  that ;  anxious  to  play  her  part 
in  life,  and  to  begin  at  once.  Life  at  the  Carlisle  school  is  pictured  with  a  faith¬ 
ful  hand.  We  have  pictures  of  individual  Indians  —  for  the  author  has  made 
her  studies  from  life  —  and  we  are  shown  the  methods  of  instruction  and  disci¬ 
pline  that  prevail.  ’I'he  intent  of  the  b(K>k  is  to  make  clear  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  at  Carlisle,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  future  civilization  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  West.  The  story  is  bright  and  full  of  interest,  but  its 
great  imp(»rtance  lies  in  the  facts  it  presents  and  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the 
problem  of  Indian  education. 

A(;ei{.man  Beai>EI{  EOU  BE<iiXNEKs  IN  SciKKM,  OK  Coi,i.E<iE;  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  By  FMwanl  S.  .loynes,  .M.  .\.,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  Uni¬ 
versity.  Boston:  I).  C.  Heath  C<».  Pp.  277. 

This  reader  is  designed  to  occupy  the  lirst  year  of  (iennan  study  and  gives 
such  elementary  help  as  may  enable  the  student,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
to  read  elsewhere  for  himself.  .\11  the  forms  of  the  language  that  the  student 
may  meet  with  are  represented  here.  ’I'he  material  is  arranged  progressively 
in  distinct  parts,  of  which  there  are  tive:  Interlinear  Introduction ;  Familiar 
Prose;  Easy  Pomns;  Prose  Selections  ;  Letters.  In  order  still  further  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  word-exercises  indicated  in  the  .Notes,  a  new  edition, 
which  will  be  ready  shortly,  will  contain  an  additional  .Appendix  on  Cognates 
with  a  brief  table  of  the  most  usual  changes  and  correspondences  between  (Jer- 
inan  and  English. 
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William  Tuli-KX  Bkyant.  By  .John  Bigelow.  American  Men  of  Letterf* 
Series.  Edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Boston:  ilou^hton,  MitBin  & 
Co.  Pp.  355.  Price, . SI  .2i. 

From  an  intimate  personal  aoiiiaintance  with  .Mr.  Bryant,  and  business  asso¬ 
ciation  with  him  for  many  years,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  prepared  this  w’ork,  with 
‘•the  hope  that  in  (juarters  where  the  nature  and  importance  of  Bryant’s  life- 
work  are  little  known  or  imperfectly  appreciated,  it  may  assist  to  awaken  a  curi¬ 
osity  which  will  not  be  .satisfied  until  the  name  of  Bryant  has  become  a  house¬ 
hold  word,  and  his  example  the  very  lowest  standard  of  public  and  private 
morals  in  any  American  family."  'I'he  work  is  compendious,  and  yet  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  is  of  e>pecial  value  to  all  having  little  leisure  or  opportunity  for 
reading  the  more  elaborate  biographies.  .\n  Appendix,  copious  Note.s,  and 
portrait  add  much  to  the  book,  which  is  prettily  bound. 

We  have  received  from  Pres.  (Jeo.  W.  .Vthertou  of  the  State  College,  Pa., 
the  Bki’OKT  OK  TiiK  Commission  on  Indi  stuial  Eduoation,  of  which  he  is 
the  chairman. 

This  commission  appointed  by  the  g(»vernor  of  the  state  .May  27,  1887,  has 
not  confined  its  labors  to  its  own  state,  nor  even  to  the  I’nited  .States,  but 
has  investigated  the  systems  of  industrial  education  in  England,  France,  (Jer- 
inany,  Belgium,  and  other  places. 

The  subjects  especially  considered  in  this  excellent  report  cover  a  large 
field;  among  them  may  be  specified  tin*  following: — The  present  comlition  of 
Industrial  Education  in  the  state  and  out  of  it,  carrieil  on  in  public  schools;  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  as  to  private  institutions  in  the  state,  and 
full  discussion  of  methods  for  improvement  of  the  .same;  a  careful  review  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  state  and  the  best  methods  for  state  and  local  aid 
and  supervision  of  the  schools;  the  training  of  suitable  teachers  for  such 
work  as  these  schools  re<iuire,  and  as  to  the  policy  best  to  be  pursued  in  such 
schools  as  to  the  purely  educational  and  simply  mechanical  phases  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  how  lar  they  can  be  combined. 

This  repmt  will  undoubt<‘dly  be  read  with  great  interest  by  those  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  subject,  and  also  with  all  other  educators  will  it 
find  careful  and  appreciative  readers. 

Ia»N(i.mans*  .School  < 'oMi’ost tion.  By  David  .Salmon.  liondon  and  New 
York:  Longmans,  tlreen  tit  Co.,  Publishers.  Cloth.  Pp.  305. 

The  publishers  have  given  to  the  public  in  a  neat,  strong  binding,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  valuable  wank  on  Composition,  'i’his  liook  carefully  covers  the 
entire  field  of  composition  from  its  close  relation  to  Drammar,  to  a  full  and 
copiously  illustrated  manual  of  literary  style.  It  is  an  invaluable  book, 
because  of  the  large  number  and  variety  of  the  examples  given  covering  each 
subject  discussed. 

Thk  Elkmknts  ok  .Vstkonomv,  for  use  in  Iligli  Schools  and  .Vcademies,  with 
a  lleranography.  By  Charles  .V.  Young,  Ph.  D.,  LI..  D.,  Professor  of 
.\stronomy  in  the  College  of  New  .lersey.  Boston:  (Jinn  it  Co.  Cloth. 
I’p.  470. 

This  enterprising  house  has  again  presented  to  the  sclnml  world  a  book,  alike 
helpful  to  them  and  creditable  to  the  publishers.  The  book  does  not  aim  to  be 
so  simple  as  to  reipiire  no  especial  ability  <»f  instuctors  or  pupils.  It  w  ill  un¬ 
questionably  be  criiiiised  as  too  diflicult,  and  yet  its  high  standard  should 
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be  reached.  It  will  not  be  found  beyond  careful,  thoughtful  stildents.  No 
niatheinatics  hej'ond  simple  algebra  and  geometry  are  necessary  for  the  study 
of  this  volume,  though  a  little  knowledge  of  Trigonometry  would  be  helpful. 
It  is  full  of  illustrative  drawings  and  cuts,  is  clearly  and  tersel}’  put,  without 
needless  abridgement.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  textbooks  on  As¬ 
tronomy. 

Memoirs  ok  Ascham  axi>  Aknold.  By  .lames  H.’ ( 'arlisle.  President  of  Wof¬ 
ford  College,  .Spartanburg,  S.  C.  .Syracuse,  N.  V.:  ('.  W.  Bardeen,  Pub¬ 

lisher.  Cloth.  Pp.  2.*)2. 

The  publisher  of  this  little  volume  has  presented  the  (‘ducational  public,  with 
a  well  bound  volume  containing  .Johnson’s  Memoir  of  lloger  Aseham,  and 
selections  from  Stanley’s  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Pugby’s  noted  .Master. 
A  valuable  feattire  of  this  book  is  the  Bibliography  of  Roger  .\scham  which 
it  contains.  This  at  a  glance  gives  us  tlie  entrance  into  all  the  literature  con¬ 
cerning  him,  and  opens  a  field  of  pleasant  and  interesting  research.  The 
author's  introductions  are  scholarly  and  show  the  love  he  has  for  the  men 
whom  he  has  selected  as  model  teachers.  .Vltogether,  the  little  volume  is  good 
and  should  meet  a  hearty  welcome. 


THE  MONTHLIES  AND  INTER  LIES. 

The  finely  illn^tnited  article  on  the  Astor  Library  in  the  Aj)ril  number  ot  the  Xew 
England  Maga::ine  is  of  sipeeial  intere.st  al  this  time  when  pnblie  attention  has  been 
slrawn  to  this  Xew  York  institution  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  foumiers,  .Jolm  .Jacob 
Astor.  Amon^;  the  illustrations  is  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Astor, 

which  occupies  an  honored  position  in  one  of  the  large  halls. - The  April  issue  of  tlie 

Qiuirterly  Journal  of  EconomWK,  for  Harvard  Cniversity,  contains  articles  by 

President  Francis  A.  Walker  on  “  Protection  and  i’rotet'tionlsm,”  in  which  argimients 
for  and  against  protection  are  dlscus.sed;  by  Professor  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  »>ii  tlie 
“  .Silver  Situation,  its  History  and  its  Dangers”;  K.  C.  Goniier,  of  Liverpool,  England, 
on  “  Ricardo  and  his  Critics  F.  IJ.  Hawley,  of  New  York,  on  “  I'rotits  and  the  Residual 
Theory  ”,  S.  .Matthews, .Jr.,  of  Roston,  on  the  “  Ta.vation  of  Mortgages  in  Massachusetts.’’ 
There  are  also  Notes  and  .Memoranda  oti  the  law  against  socialists  in  (iermany,  on 

rticent  works  on  finance  and  (lolitical  economy,  and  the  usual  Bibliography. - The 

March  Xorth  Amerirun  Itevieir  iliseiisses  the  ipiestlon  of  “  The  I. imitations  of  the  .Speaker- 
ship,”  and  all  interested  in  the  (|ucstion  will  want  to  read  the  article.  Other  papers 

of  interest  are  included  in  the  number. - The  Stagmine  of  American  opens  with  a 

picture  of  Charles  Dickens.  Its  leading  article  is  “  Life  in  .New  York  Fifty  Years  Ago.” 

- The  Edinburgh  yfagaxine  continues  the  series  by  Lord  Lamington,  and  gives  tin* 

opening  chapters  of  the  serial  “Sons  and  Daughters.” - Scribner’s  still  maintains  its 

high  standard  of  e.xcellence.  It  treats  in  good  style  of  the  Electric  Railway  of  Today, 

a  subject  of  absorbing  interest,  and  continues  its  interesting  serials. - Lippincott'i 

this  month  contains  another  e.xcellent  complete  story,  “  A  Cast  for  Fortune,"  by  Chii.s- 
tian  Reid.  It  also  numbers  among  its  contributors,  .Julian  Hawthorne,  Alfred  C.  Had- 

don,  Frederick  Peterson,  and  otliers. -  iVide  Atcuke  is  as  wide  awake  as  ever.  It  is  an 

unusually  bright  Easter  number,  l>eing  brightened  by  Ile/.ekiah  Rutterw«>rth,  Frances 
Allen,  Harriet  Prescott  Spoffonl,  and  several  others. - Atlantii'  .Vonl’ilg  for  April  con¬ 

tains  several  especially  strong  articles. 


TA  MPHL  E  TS  RE  CEJl  ED. 


Old  South  L'oHets,  Federal  Constitution  of  tlie  Swiss  Confederation. - The  Coda,  Sup- 

jilementary  .Music  for  I’ublic  Schools,  .Arbor  Day  E.xerclses.  tiinn  &  Co. 


